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We Wt; | STATIUS. - 
Th' impatient courſtr pants i | 1 
And pawing ſeems to beat m & 3 


the objects immediately before it, but is always 
breaking away from the preſent moment, and 
— ſchemes of forure felicity ; and that 


| we forget the proper uſe of the time now in our © 


power, to provide for the enjoyment of that which, 
perhaps, may never be granted us, has been fre- 
quently remarked ;- and as this practice is a com- 


declamation to the ſerious, it has been ridiculed, 
with all the pleaſantry of wit, and exaggerated wich 
all the amplifications of rhetoric. Every inſtance, 
by which its abſurdity might appear moſt fla- 
grant, has been ſtudiouſſy collected; it has been 


modious ſubject of raillery to the gay, and of 


—_— 
= 
. 
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the 17 and figures have been called forth 


Cenfure is willing! indulged, becauſe it always 
implies ſome we. 4 Brag men pleaſe themſelves 
with imagining that they have made a deeper 
_ ſearch, or wider ſurvey, others, and detected 

faults and follies, which — vulgar obſervation. 
And the pleaſure of wantoning in common topics 
is ſo tem to a writer, that he cannot 


folly 


him to ſhine without labour, and to con- 


of him who lives only in idea, refuſes | imme 


ing the b of life, lets life glide away in pre- 
parations to enjoy them; n 


r to exemplity the nn- 


certainty of the human ſtate, to rouſe mortals from 
their dream, ang. inform them of the ſilent 
of time, that believe authors willing rather 
to tranſmit than examine ſo advan 


This quality of lookin Fee into futuri 
. being, 
motions are gradual, and whoſe life is 


Z Rave of exiſtence he is perpetuaily varyi | 
horizon of his proſpects, he muſt always diſcover 


it; a train of ſentiments generally received 
without a conteſt. Ic is ſocafy to laug h at the 
— n inſtead of enjoy- 


new motives of action, new excitements of fear, | 


Zr mm me 
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THE RAMBLER. 3 
are not from pleaſure to pleaſure, but from hope 


to hope. 

He that direQts his ſteps to a certain point, muſt 
frequently turn his eyes to that place which heftrives 
to reach ; he that undergoes the fatigue of labour, 
muſt ſolace his wearineſs with the contemplation of 
its reward. In agriculture, one of the moſt ſimple 
and neceſſary no man turns up the 
but becauſe he thinks of the harveſt, that 
which blights intercept, which inunda- 
— — 
hinder him from 
et as few maxims are widely . 
retained but for ſome 2 —_— 
nature, it muſt be confeſſed, that this caution | 
keeping our view too intent upon remote 
tages is not without its propriety or uſefulneſs, 
—_— it may have been recited with too much 
levity, or enforced with too little diſtinction: for, 
not to ſpeak. of that vehemence of defre which 
prefles through right and wa 
or that anxious inquietude whic chargeable 
with diſtruſt of heaven, fubjeQs too folemn for 
my preſent purpoſe, it frequently happens that, 
by indulging early the of ſucceſs, we for- 
get the meaſures neceſſary to ſecure it, and ſuffer 
the imagination to riot in the fruition of ſome poſ- 


— till the time of obtaining it has flipped 


away. 

There would however be few enterprizes ol great 
labour or hazard if we had af gon 
power of magnifying the advantages which we per- 
tuade — 44 expect from them. When the 
knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his com- 


panion the adventures by which he is to fignalize 


himſelf in ſuch a manner that he ſhall be — 

to the ſupport of empires, ſolicited to accept 

2 r have 
B 2 honours 
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3 and riches to ſcatter about him, and an 
beftow on his worthy ſquire, very few 
amidſt their mirth or pity, can deny 
viſtons of the ſame kind; 
perhaps, expected events 
means equally inadequate. 
pity him, reflect on our own diſap- 
ts; and when we laugh, our hearts in- 
not more ridiculous than our- 
ſelves, except that he tells what we have only 
thought. : | 
The underſtanding of a man, naturally ſanguine, 
may, indeed, be eaſily vitiated by the luxurious 
indulgence of hope, however neceſſary to the pro- 
duction of every thing great or excellent, as fome . 
plants are deftroyed by too open expoſure to that 
ſun which gives life and beauty to the vegetable 


> 


ROMANCES. 


IN narratives, where hiftorical veracity has no 
place, I cannot diſcover why there ſhould not be 
exhibited the moſt perfect idea of virtue; of vir- 
tue not angelica}; nor above probability, for what 

we cannot credit we ſhall never imitate, but the 
higheſt and pureſt that humanity can reach, which, 
exerciſed in ſuch trials as the various revolutions 


of things ſhall bring upon it, may, by conquer- 


ing ſome calamities, and enduring others, teach 
us what 'we may hope, and what we can perform. 
Vice, for _ is —_— to be ſhewn, ſhould al- 
ways difeuft ; nor Id the graces of gaiety, or 
the Gy of courage, be ſo united with f. as 
to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, 
it ſhould raife hatred by the malignity of its prac- 
tics, and contempt by the meanneſs of its ftrata- 
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; for while it is ſupported by either par 
or ſpirit, it will be ſeldom heartily abhorred. 
Roman tyrant was content to be bated, if he was 
but feared ; and there are thouſands of the readers 
of romances willing to be thought wicked, if they 
may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be 
ſteadily inculcated, that virtue is „ proof 
of underſtanding, and the only folid baſis of great 
neſs; and that vice is the natural conſequence of 
narrow thoughts; that it begins in miſtake, 


ends in ignominy. 


SPRING. 
Nuns. 5. Tuxspay, April 3 1750. 
| a ? » 's pavrturi arbos. 
RSS = AGES 
| Vimeo. 
Now ex ry field, now ev'ry tree is 3 | 
Now genial nature's faireſt face is | 
| ELPHINSTONs 


Every man is ſufficiently diſcontented with 
fome circumſtances of his nt ſtate, to ſuffer 


| his imagination to range more or leſs in queſt of 
future happineſs, and to fix upon ſome point of 


time, in which, by the removal of the inconve- 
[ nience which now perplexes him, or acquiſition 
. of the advantage which he at preſent wants, he 
- ſhall find the condition of his life very much im- 
r proved. 555 
8 When this time, n too often expected 
1 with great impatience, at laſt arrives, it generall 
—_ — the bleſſing for which Bats 4<4 
fired ; but we ſolace ourſelves with ſome new proſ- 
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pets and preſs forward again with equal eager- 


It is Iucky for a man, in whom this temper pre- 
vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power; fince he forbears then to 
precipitate his affairs, for the fake of the great event 
that is to complete his felicity, and waits for the 
bliſsful hour with leſs neglect of the meaſures ne- 
ceſfary to be taken in the mean time. | 

I have long known a perſon of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happineſs with lefs hurt to 
himſelf than fuch chimerical wiſhes commonly pro- 
duce, and adjuſted his ſcheme with fuch addreſs, 
that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 
years and in the other part never wholly blaſted. 

any, perhaps, would be deſirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himſelf ſuch a cheap 
and laſting fatisfaction. It was gained by a conftant 
practice of referring the removal of all his uncafi- 

neſs to the coming of the next ſpring ; if his health 
was impaired, the ſpring would reſtore it; if what 
he wanted was at a high price, it would fall its va- 
lue in the ſpring. | 

The ſpring indeed did often come without any 
of theſe effects, but he was always certain that the 
next would be more itious; nor was ever con- 
vinced, that the preſent ſpring would fail him be- 
fore the middle of ſummer; for he always talked of 
the ſpring as coming till it was paſt, and when it 
was once paſt, every ene agreed with him that it 
was coming. | 

By long converſe with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleaſure in the contem- 
plation of this delightful ſeaſon; but I have the ſa- 
tisfaction of finding many, whom it can be no 
ſhame to reſemble, infected with the ſame enthu- 
fiaſm ; for there is, I believe, ſcarce any poet of 
eminence, who has not left ſome teftimony of his 

ondneſs 
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fondneſs for the flowers, the zeph and the 
warblers of the ſpring. Nor has the moſt Juxuriant 
imagination been able 3 
happineſs of the age, otherwi 
2 as the higheſt reward of 
uncorrupted innocence. 
There is, indeed, ſomething inexpreſſibly pleaſing 
in the annual renovation of the world, ns 
diſplay of the treaſures of nature. "The cold and 
darkneſs of winter, with the naked Ay of 
every object on which we turn our eyes, make us 
ary Ap. ſucceeding ſeaſon, as well for what 
we have eſcaped, as for what we may enjoy; 
and every budding flower, which a warm fitua- 
tion brings early to our view, is conſidered by us 
cc 


he SyrING affords to a mind, ſo free from the 
diſturbance of cares or paſſions as to be vacant to 
calm amuſements, r 
ſent ſtate makes us capable ying. The va- 
CI the ſuc- 
ceſſion of grateful odours, the voice of pleaſure 
I its notes on every fide, with the glad- 
| mY conceived by every animal, from 

- * — his food, and the clemency of 
the weather, throw over the whole earth an air 
of gaiety, ſignificantly expreſſed by the ſmile of 
nature. 

Yet there are men to whom theſe ſcenes are able 
to give no delight, and who hurry 
varieties of rural rr 
vert their ts by cards, or aſſemblies, a tavern 
dinner, or the prattle of the 

It may be laid down as a polition which will ſel- 
dom deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own 
company there is ſomething wrong. He muſt fly 
from himfelf, either becauſe he feels a tediouſneſs in 


B 4 life, 


away from all the 
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life, from the equipoiſe of an empty mind, which, 
having no tendency to one motion more than an- 
other but as it is impelled by ſome external power, 
muſt always have recourſe to foreign objects; or 
he muit be afraid of the intruſion of ſome unpleaſing 
idcas, and, perhaps, is ſtruggling to eſcape from the 
remembrance of a loſs, the fear of a calamity, or 
lome other thought of greater horror. 

Thoſe whom forrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
plcaſures of contemplation, may properly apply 
to ſuch diverſions, provided they are innocent, as 
lay ſtrong hold on the attention; and thoſe, whom 
fear of any tuture affliction chains down to miſery, 
muft endeavour to obviate the danger. . 
My conſide rations ſhall, on this occaſion, be 
turned on fuch as :re burthenſome to themſelves 
merely becauſe they want ſubjects for reflection, 
and to whom the volume of nature is thrown open, 
without affording them pleaſure or inſtruction, be- 
cauſe they never learned to read the characters. 
A French author has advanced this ſeeming pa- 
racox, that very few men know how to tate a wall; 
and, indeed, it is true, that few know how to take 
a walk with a proſpect of any other pleaſure, than 
the fame company would have aftorded them at 
| home, 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and conſequently vary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner it ought to be the endeavour of every 
man to derive his reflections from the objects about 
him; for it is to no purpoſe that he alters his poſi- 
tion, if his attention continues fixed to the {ame 
point. The mind ſhould be kept open to the ac- 
ceſs of every new idea, and fo far diſengaged from 
the predominance of particular thoughts as ea- 
fily to accommodate ittelf to occaſional entertain- 


— FS ob \, * * 
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A man 
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A man that has formed this habit of turning 
every new object to his entertainment, fads in the 
productions of nature an inexhauſtible ſtock of 
materials upon which he can employ himſelf, 
without any temptations to envy or malevolence ; 
faults, perhaps, ſeldom totally avoided by thoſe, 
whoſe judgment is much exerciſed upon the works 
of art. He has always a certain proſpect of difco- 
vering new reafons for adoring the Sovereign Au- 
thor of the univerſe, and probable | of making 
fome diſcovery of benefit to others, or of proſit to 
himſelf. There is no doubt but many vegetables 
and animals have qualities that might be of great 
uſe, to the knowledge of which there is not required 

much force of penetration, or fatigue of ſtudy, 
but only frequent experiments, — eloſe atten- 
tion. What is ſaid by the chemiſts of their darling 
mercury, is, perhaps, true of every body through 
the whole creation, that, if a thouſand lives ſhould 
be ſpent upon it, all its properties would not be 
found out. 

Mankind muſt neceſſarily be diverſified by vari- 
ous taſtes, ſince life affords and requires ſuch mul- 
tiplicity of employments; and a nation of naturaliſts 
is neither to be hoped, or deſired; but it is ſurely 
not improper to point out a frech amuſament to 
thote who languiſh in hcalth, and repin< in plenty, 
for want of tome ſource of divertion that may be 
lefs caſily extauited, and to inform the multitudes 
of both ſexcs, who are burthened with every new 
day, that there are many ſhows which they have 

He that enlarges his curioſity after the works of 
nature, demonſtrably multiplies the inlets to hap- 
pindts; and, therefore, the younger part of my 
readers, to whom 1 dedicate this vernal ſpecula- 
tion, mult excuſe me for calling upon them, to 
2 „% add ena - 

5 tpring 
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ſpring of life; to acquire, while their minds may 
be yet impreſſed with new images, a love of inno- 

cent pleaſures, and an ardour for uſeful know- 
ledge; and to remember, that a blighted ſpring 
makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, 
however beautiful —_— . — 


nature as preparatives to 


HAPPINESS. 


Nuns. 6. SaTurDay April 7, 1750- 


_ a i co a 1 of 

Ui, a Fw Of Hos. 
. abroad we roam 

to que of urn Ir 

„ 


Tar men Gunks never fuller dis band ts 

Ar is one of the 
precepts of the Stoical philoſophy; a precept, 

indeed, which that lofty ſect has extended 

the condition of human life, and in which ſome of 

them ſeem to have compriſed an utter excluſion of 


all corporal pain and pleaſure from the regard or 


| attention of a wiſe man. 
Such ia in as Horace calls the doc- 
wine of another ſuch extravagance of philoſo- 


phy, can want neither authority nor argument for 
its confutation: it is overthrown by the experience 
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approach, how far we can exempt ourſelves from 

_ outward influences, and ſecure to our minds a ſtate 
of tranquillity : for, though the boaſt of abſolute in- 
dependence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexi- 
bility to every impulſe, and a patient ſubmiſſion to 
the tyranny of caſual troubles, is below the dignity 
of that mind, which, however depraved or weak- 
ened, boaſts its derivation from a celeſtial original, 
and hopes for an union with W and 
unvariable felicity. 


Ni vitiis pejora ſovens 
Proprium deſerat ortum. 

Unleſs the foul, to vice a thrall, 
Deſert her own original. 


The neceſſity of ereCting ourſelves to ſome degree | 
of intellectual dignity, and of preſerving reſources 
of pleaſure, which may not be wholly at the mercy 
of —— is never more apparent than when we 

| upon thoſe whom fortune has let looſe 
to their own conduct ; who, not being chained 

8 ſtated allot- 


by this claſs 
of mortals to alleviate the den of life, is not 
leſs ſhameful, nor, perhaps, much leſs pitiable, than 
thoſe to which a trader on the edge of bankruptcy 
is reduced. I have ſeen melancholy overſpread a 

ily at the diſappointment of a party for 
of a thouſand 
anc the diſpatch of the footmen upon a 
 meflages, they have ſubmitted, with gloomy 
— to the misfortune of paſſing one even- 
ing in coaverſation with erh ether ; „ 
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viſitor has brought them relief, acceptable as pro- 
viſion to a ſtarving city, and enabled them to hold 
out till the next day. 

'The general remedy of thoſe, who are uneaſy 
without knowing the cauſe, is change of place; they 
are willing to imagine that their pain is the conſe- 
quence of ſome local inconvenience, and endeavour 
to fly from it, as children from their ſhadows ; al- 
ways hoping for ſome more ſatisfactory delight from 
every new ſcene, and always returning home with 
diſappointment and complaints. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, 
without reflecting on thoſe that ſuffer under the 
dreadful fymptom of canine madneſs, termed by 
phyſicians the dread of water? Theſe miſerable 
wretches, unadle to drink, though burning with 
thrift, are ſometimes known to try various contor- 
tions, or inclinations of the body, flattering them- 
felves that they can ſwallow in one poſture that 
_— which they find in another to repel their 


Fe A foll peculiar to the htleſs or 
Loy ht ab ſeizes — 
ſeem — ns from it, by the variety of at- 
tainments, quickneſs of tion, or ſeverity of 
judgment ; and, indeed, the pride. of wit and 
knowledge is often mortified by fading that 
they confer - no-. ſecurity againſt the common 
| n ads and meaneſt of 
mankind. 
"Theſe refleQions aroſe in my mind upon the re- 
membrance of 2 paſſage in Cowley's preface to his 
poems, where, however exalted by genius, and en- 
larged by ſtudy, he informs us of a ſcheme of hap- 
pineſs to which-the imagination of a girl upon the 
loſs of her firſt lover, could have ſcarcely given way; 
but which he ſeems to have indulged, till he had 


totally forgotten its abſurdity, and * 
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have put in execution, had he been hindered only 

by his reaſon. 
My detire,” ſays he, © has been for ſome years 
* paſt, though the execution has been accidentally 
diverted, and does ſtill vehemently continue, to 
retire myſelf to ſome of our American planta- 
tions, not to ſeek for gold, or enrich myſelf with 
the traffic of thoſe parts, which is the end of 
moſt men that travel thither ; but to forſake this 
world for ever, with all the vanities and vexations 
of it, and to bury myſelf there in ſome obſcure re- 
treat, but not without the conſolation of letters 
and philoſophy.“ 
Such was the — proviſion which Cow- 
ley had made, in his own mind, for the quiet of 
his remainin life, and which he ſeems to recom- 
mend to erity, ſince there is no other reaſon 
for diſclofhng it. Surely no ſtronger inſtance can 
be given T a perſuaſion that content was the 
| inhabitant of particular regions, and that a 
man might fet fail with a fair wind, and leave 
behind him all his cares, incumbrances, and 
calamities. 

If he travelled fo far with no other purpoſe than 
to bury himſelf in ſome obſcure retreat, he might have 
found, in his own country, innumerable coverts 
ſufficiently dark to have concealed the genius of 
Cowley; for whatever might be his opinion of 
the importunity with which he might be ſummoned 
back into public life, a ſhort experience would 
have convinced him, that privation is eaftzr than 
acquiſition, and that it would require little continue 
ance to free hin.telt from the intruſion of the world. 
There is pride enough in the human heart to pre- 
vent much deſire of acquaintance with a man, by 
whom we are fure to be neglected, however his 
reputation for ſcience or virtue may excite our 


3 ſo that the lover of retirement 


e e e 
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needs not be afraid leſt the reſpect of ſtrangers 


ſhould overwhelm him with viſits. Even thoſe to 
whom he has formerly been known will very pa- 
tiently ſupport his abſence when they have tried a 
little to live without him, and found new diver- 
ſions for thoſe moments wikch bis comyany — 
tributed to exhilarate. 


„ therefore, of his ä might 
fe enough from violation, 


joy 
interruption, and to exclude for ever all at cvnds 
deprive him of his darling fatisfaftion. He 


mn the vehemence of defire, that ſolitude and quiet | 
owe their pleaſures to thoſe miſeries, 2 


have been ſoon nr 


oa ibs et Ra et SS. 
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fo ftudious to obviate ; for ſuch are the viciffitudes 
of the world, h all its parts, that day and 
night, labour and reſt, hurry and retirement endear 
each other ; ſuch are the changes that keep the 
mind in action; we deſire, we purſue, wo obtain, 
we are ſatiated; ve deſire ſomething elſe, and begin 
7 his project, and fixed his 
he had in 
habitation Inn part of the new 
world, it may be doubted, whether his diſtance 
from the vanities of life would bave enabled him 
to keep away the vexations. It is common fora 
man, who feels pain, to 224 bear it 
better in any other part. having known 
the troubles and of a condi- 
tion, readily perſuaded himſelf that worſe 
on te he RR. an ther oneg N H0a 


_ _— he never ſuſpected that 


ung 
wands rr 


to his American elyſium. He would 


own ——_— A1 
forts, and multiply the gricfs which 2 


remove. 
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RETIREMENT. 


O qui perpetud nundum ratione gubernas, 
Terrarum caelique ſator ! | 
Digjice terrenæ nebulas & pondera molis, 

Atque tuo ſplendure mica ! Tu nanmyue ſerenum, 
Tu requies tranquiiia fiis. Te cernere, ſinis, 
Priacipium, vector, dux, ſemita, terminits, dem. 
ES” BOETHIUS. 


O thou whoſe pow”r o'cr moving worlds preſides, 
Whoſe voice created, and whoſe witdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhine, 
And chear the clouded mind with light divine. 

_ "Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt 
With filent confidence and holy reſt ; Pol | 
Frem thee, great God, we ſpring, to thee we tend, 
Path, mative, guide, original, and end. 


Tur love of RETIREMENT has, in all ages, 
adhered clofely to thofe minds, which have been 
moſt enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. 
Thoſe who enjoy d every thing generally ſuppoſed 
to confer happ:inels, have been forced to ſeek it in 
the ſhades of privacy. Though they poſſeſſed both 


rer and riches, and were, therefore, ſurrounded 


by men, who ccnfidered it as their chief intereſt 
to remove from them every thing that might offend 
their eaſe, or interrupt their pleaſure, they have 
ſoon felt the languors of fatiety, and found them- 
ſelves unable to purſue the race of life without fre- 
quent reſpirations of intermediate folitude. 
To produce this diſpoſition nothing appears re- 
quiſite but quick ſenſibility, and active imagina- 
5 | _ on; 
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tion; for, though not devoted to virtue, or ſcience, 
2 man, Whoſe faculties enable him to make 
compariſons of the preſent with the paſt, will 
tuch a conſtant recurrence of the fame pleaſures 
and troubles, the ſame expectations and diſappoint- 
ments, that he will gladly ſnatch an hour of re- 
treat, to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and 
ſcek for that variety of his own ideas, which the 
objects of ſenſe cannot afford him. 
Nor will greatneſs, or abundance, exempt kim 
from the importunities of this defire, ſince, if he is 
born to think, he cannot reſtrain himſelf from a 
thouſand enquiries and ſpeculations, which he muſt 
purſue by his own reaſon, and which the ſplendour 
of his conditicn can only hinder ; for thoſe who are 
molt exalted above or controul, are yet 
condemned to pay fo large a tribute of their time to 


cuſtom, ceremony, and popularity, that, according 


to the Greet proverb, no man in the is more 
a ſlave than the maſter. 
When a king aſked Euclid the ici 


whether he could not explain his art to him in à 


more compendious manner ? he was anſwered, that 


there was no royal way to geometry. Other thi 
may be ſeized by mi ke, or purchaſed with — 
but knowledge is ks: gained only by ſtudy, and 
ſtudy to _ proſecuted only in retirement. 

heſe are fome of the motives which have had 
power to ſequeſter kings and heroes from the crowds 
that ſoothed them with flatterics, or inſpirited them 
with acclamations ; but their efficacy ſcems con- 
fined to the higher mind, and to operate little upon 
the common claſſes of mankind, to whoſe concep- 
tions the preſent aflemblage of things is adequate, 
and who ſeldom range beyond thoſe entertainments 
and vexations, which ſolicit their attention by 
Peeling on their ſenſes. 


But 
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But there is an univerfal reaſon for ſome ſtated 
intervals of ſolitude, which the inſtitutions of the 
church call upon me, now eſpecially to mention; a 


_ reaſon which extends as wide as moral duty, or the 


hopes of divine favour in a future ſtate, and whick 
ought to influence all ranks of life, and all degrees 
of intellect ; ſince none can imagine themſelves not 

in its obligation, but ſuch as deter- 
mine to ſet their Maker at defiance by obſtinate 
wickedneſs, or whoſe enthuſiaſtick ſecurity of his 
approbation places them above external ordinances, 


and all human means of improvement. 


The great taſk of him who conducts his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the preſent, to impreſs upon his 
mind fo ſtrong a ſenſe of the importance 
dience to the divine will, of the value of the re- 
ward promiſed to virtue, and the terrors of the 
puniſhment denounced againſt crimes, as may 
or fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid 

defiance to joy and ſorrow, to turn away at 
one time from the allurements of ambition, and 
puſh forward at another againſt the threats of 
calamity. Leg | 

It is not without reaſon that the apoſtle repreſents 


our paſſage through this ſtage of our exiſtence by 


images drawn from the alarms and folicitude of a 
military life; for we are placed in ſuck a ſtate, that 
almoſt every thing about us conſpires againſt our 


chief intereſt. We are in danger from whatever 


can get poſſeſſion of our thoughts; all that can ex- 
cite in us either „ has a tendency to 
obſtruct the way that leads to happineſs, and either 
to turn us aſide, or retard our progreſs. 

Our ſenſes, _ — and our paſhons, are 
our lawful and faithful guides, in moſt things that 


neee ow wy = 6&9 ee 
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animal faculties, in our 
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relate ſolely to this life; and, therefore, by the 
hourly — of conſulting them, we gradually 
ſink into an implicit ſubmiſon, and habitual conh- 


dence. Every act of compliance with their motions 


facilitates a ſecond compliance, every ne ſtep to- 
wards depravity is made with leſs reluctance than 
the former, and thus the deſcent to life merely ſen- 
ſual is perpetually accelerated. 

The ſenſes have not only that advantage over 
conſcience, which things _—_— always 
have over things choſen, but they have likewiſe a 
kind of preſcription in their favour. We feared 
pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and 
were delighted with the ſenſations of pleaſure, be- 


fore we had « ities to be charmed with the 
of rectitude. is 


man has, r 


| added new — by a voluntary or negligent ſub- 
jection of himſelf; for who is there that has not in- 


ſti his appetites ind or ſuffered 
* an IL. enlarge their 
dominion, and multiply their demands? 
From the neceflity of dif; the ſenſitive 
2 of the influence which they muſt naturally 
A. this preoccupation of the foul, ariſes that 
nfl between oppoſite deſires, in the firſt endea- 
vours after a i ry which, however enthu- 
fiaſtically it may have been deſcribed, or however 


_contemptuouſly ridiculed, will naturally be felt in 


ſome degree, though varied without end, by dif- 
ferent tempers of mind, and innumerable circum 
ſtances of health or condition, greater or leſs fer- 
vour, more or fewer temptations to relapſe. 

From the perpetual neceſſity of conſulting the 
iſton for the preſent 
life, ariſes the difficulty of wi their im- 
pulſes, even in cafes where they ought . 
Weig 


frequently into the ſca 
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weight; for the motions of ſenſe are inſtantaneous, 
its objects ſtrike unſought, we are accuſtomed to 
follow its directions, and therefore often ſubmit to 


— ſentence without examining the authority of the 
J 


that, ſuppoſing the mind, at any certain time, in 

an equipoiſe between the pleaſures of this life, and 

the hopes of futurity, — objects falling more 
& warts in time pre 

rate, and that our regard for an inviſible ſtate would 

grow every moment weaker, till at laſt it would 

* its adtivity, and become abſolutely without 


10 prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put 
into our own bands, and we have power to transfer 
the weight to either ſide. The motives to a life of 
holineſs are infinite, not leſs than the favour or an- 


of ? lefs than of 
— — But thee can LE ms the | 


conduct as 
4 


gain our attention, which the bufi- 
of the 11 are always calling 


1 reat art therefore "therefore of piety, and the end for 
which all the rites of religion ſeem to be inſtituted, 
is the perpetual renovation of the motives to vir- 
tue, by a voluntary employment of our mind in 
the contemplation of its excellence, its importance, 
and its neceffity, which, in proportion as they are 
more frequently and more willingly revolved, yu 
a more forcibie and permanent influence, til 
time they become the reigning ideas, the ſtanding 
principles of action, and the teſt by which every 


_ to the judgment is rejected or ap- 
To facilitate this change of our affections, it is 


neceſſary that we weaken the temptations of the 


world, by retiring at certain ſeaſons from it; for its 


us it appears, upon a philoſophical eſtimate, 
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influence arifing only from its preſence, is much 
leflened when it becomes the object of ſolitary me- 
ditation. A conſtant refidence amidft noiſe and 
pleaſure inevitably obliterates the i of 
piety, and a frequent abſtraction of ourſelves into 

a ftate, where this life, like the next, operates only 
upon the reaſon, will reinſtate religion in its Jul 
authority, even without thoſe irradiations from 
above, the hope of which I have no intention to 
withdraw from the ſincere and the diligent. 
This is that conqueſt of the world and of our- 
ſelves, which has been always conſidered as the 
perfection of human nature ; and this is only to be 
obtained by fervent prayer, ſteady refolutions, and 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
cares of avarice, and the joys of intemperance 


k 


from the lulling ſounds of deceitful flattery, and 
the tempting fight of proſperous wickedneſs. 


AN GEX. 
Nuns. 11. Tvesay, April 24, 1750. 


Montem ſacerdstum imcola Pythius, 
Non Liber æque, non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes are, 
Triftes ut ir @.— 9 r 
Fet O! remember, nor the god of wine, 
Nor Pythian Phabus from his inmoſt ſhrine, 
Nor Piadymete, nor her prĩeſts poſſeſt, 
Can with their ſounding cymbals ſhake the breaſt, 
Like furious anger. | FRANCIS. 


Tax maxim which Periander of Corinth, one 
of the ſeven fuges of Greece, left as a memorial of 


4 
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his knowledge and benevolence, was xi xf, 


Be maſter of thy anger. He conſidered anger as the 
great diturder of human life the chief enemy 

of public happineſs private ty 
and thought tate could not lay == 
tion to reverence his 


1 — a falutary caution againſt 


To what latitude Periander might extend the 
word, the brevity of his 
us to Sl e From anger, in its full import, 
into malevolence, and exerted in re- 
venge, ariſe, 1 of the evils to which 
the life of man is expoſed. By 1 
power are produced the ſubve of cities, the 


defolation of countries, the maffacre of nations, 
and all thoſe dreadful and aſtoniſhing calamities 
h 


which fil 
could 
when 


* 


ſome 


the ſame cauſes Rl * 


But this gigantick and enormous ſpecies of an- 


ger falls not properly under the animadverſion of a 
writer, whoſe chief end is the regulation of com- 
s we to — 


will ſcarce allow 
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hiſtories of the world, and which 
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much by the miſchief that it cauſes, as by the noiſe 
that it utters. 
There is in the world a certain claſs of mortals, 


2 — uA - 
| moſt part, fumes away in outeries of injury, and 
of vengeance, and feldom to 
actual violence, unleſs a drawer or linkboy falls i in 
their way ; but they interrupt the quiet of thoſe 
e 
2 
of ſociety. 

en of this kind are * ow a 
underſtanding or v are, 

always with the ſeverity which their neglect 
| ren 
they have obtained a kind of preſcription for their 
„ are conſidered by their ions as 


an of a — 
without conſciouſneſs, 2 
with a miſt before their eyes; they are therefore 
pitied rather than cenſured, and their fallies are 
paſſed over as the invol blows of a man agi- 
tated by the ſpaſms of a convulſion. 

It is ſurely not to be obſerved without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean enough 
to be ſatisfied with this treatment; wretches who 
are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, and 
can, without ſhame, and without regret, conſider 


|| themſelves as receiving hourly pardons from their 
continual opportu- 


II nn 
_ ND patience, and boaſting 
_ Pride 


2 E 
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Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger; but | 
pride, like every other paſſion, if it once breaks | 
looſe from reaſon, counteracts its own A 


do of rag generally beak out 
y great evils as frequently as the man | 
of fire thinks it fit to be ; therefore the 
— — how dim cher 
he is mean enough to be driven from his poſt by 
every petty incident, that he is the mere flave of 
caſualty, and that his reaſon and virtue are in the 
of the wind. 

One motive there is of theſe loud extravagan- 

cies, which a man is careful to conceal from others, 
ways diſcover to himſelf. He that 


. by his clamvnes, which ke canner other- 
wife obtain, and is pleaſed with remembering that 
at leaſt he made himfelf heard, that he had the 
power to interrupt thoſe whom he could not con- 
_ fuſpend the decifion which he could not 
Ok this kind is the faryto which many men give 
their ſervants and domeſticks; they 
their own ignorance, they ſee their own inſigni- 
— and, therefore, they endeavour, by their 
fury, to fright contempt from before them, 
when they know it muſt f low them behind; and 
think themſelves eminently maſters, when t 
one folly tamely complied with, only left ri 
delay ſhould provoke them to a greater. 


Theſe 


fee 


r 


1 pers nt that x man Can by uproar, 


| lives only to raiſe contempt 
which wiſdom and virtue would be always unwil- 
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Theſe temptations cannot but be owned to have 
ſome force. It is fo little to any man to 
ſee himſelf wholly overlooked in the maſs of things, 
he may be allowed to try a few expedients for 


that 

procuring fome kind of 1 dignity, and 
uſe ſome endeavour to 

of his 


weight, by the violence 
temper, to the li — 5 44 — 
But this has now been practiſed, . 
upon the moſt exact eſtimate, not to produce ad- 
vantages equal to its inconveniencies; for it ap- 
tumult, and 
uſter, alter any one's opinion of his underſtand- 
ing, or gain influence except over thoſe whom for- 
tune or E eu He 


— * a ſteady perſeverance in his ferocity, 
— of 


Ab nn fer ates vi oth but the 

the world will look on and laugh; and he 

will have the comfort at laſt of thinking, that he 
and hatred, emotions to 


ling to give occaſion. He has contrived only to make 


thoſe fear him, whom every reaſonable being is 


endeavouring to endear by kinineſs, . | 
tent himſelf with the pleaſure of a triumph obtained 
by trampling on them who eons ner lid He 


muſt perceive that the apprehenſion which his pre- 
ſence cauſes is not the awe of his virtue, but the 
dread of his brutality, and that he has given up the 
felicity of being loved, without gaining the honour 
of being reverenced. 
But this is not the only ill 


A 21 and without 
any previous notice of its approach. He will find 
himdfelf liable to be inflamed at the firſt touch of 
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the 


any diſtin accounts handed down to us of their 


"I es 


ges, though the old animoſity 


- againſt a prattler is ftill retained, it appears wholly 


to have loſt its effects upon the conduct of man- 
kind; for iecrets are fo ſeldom kept, that it may 


with ſome reaſon be doubted, whether the ancients 
poſtulate, whether 


were not miſtaken in their firſt 


quality of retention be fo generally beſtowed, 
and whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtle volatility. 
by which it eſcapes imperceptibly at the ſmalleſt 
vent, or ſome power of fermentation, by which it 
expands itielf fo as to burſt the heart that will not 


theory 


| ſecret is generally one of the chief motives to difcloſe 


it ; for however abſurd it be thought to boaſt 
an honour by an act which that it was con- 
ferred without merit, yet moſt men ſeem rather in- 
clined to confeſs the want of virtue than of im- 
though at the expence of their probity, than glide 


. 
; 
| 
f 


irrsten 
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conſciouſneſs of fidelity ; which, while it is pre- 
ſerved, muſt be without praiſe, except from the 
Reer 

ere are many ways of telling a ſecret, by 
which a man exem 5 
of his conſcience, and gratifies his pride, without ſuf- 
fering himſelf to believe that he impairs his virtue. 
He tells the private affairs of his patron, or his friend, 


only to thoſe from whom he would not conceal 


his own ; he tells them to thoſe, who have no 
temptation to betray the truſt, or with a denunci- 
ation of a certain forfeiture of his friendſhip, if he 
diſcovers that they become public. | 

Secrets are very frequently told in the firſt ar- 
dour of kindneſs, or of love, for the ſake of proving 
by fo important a ſacrifice, fincerity, or tenderneis; 
but with this motive, though it be ſtrong in itſelf, 
vanity concurs, f:nce every man defir:s to be moſt 
eſteemed by thoſe whom he loves, or with whom 
he converſes, with whom he paſſes his hours of. 
pleaſure, and to whom he retires from buſineſs and 
from care. ET 

When the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſide- 
ration, there is always a diſtinction carefully to 
be made between our own and thoſe of a - 
thoſe of which we are fully maſters as they affect 


only our own intereſt, and thoſe which are repo- 


ſited with us in truſt, and involve the happineſs or 
convenience of ſuch as we have no right to expoſe 
to hazard. To tell our own ſecrets is generally 
folly, but that folly is without guilt ; to commu- 
nicate thoſe with which we are intruſted is always 


_ treachery, and treachery for the moſt part 


with folly. | 55 

There have, indeed, been ſome enthuſiaſtick 
and irrational zcalots for friendſhip, who have 
maintained, and perhaps believed, that one friend 
has a right aa in poſſeſſion of another; 
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and that therefore it is a violation of kindneſs to 
exem ſecret from this boundleſs confidence. 
— . female miniſter of ſtate has been 
ſhamelefs enough to inform the world, that ſhe 
_ uſed, when the wanted to extract any thing from 
her ſovereign, to remind her of Montaigne's rea- 
foning, who has determined, that to a ſecret 
to 2 friend is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the 
number of perſons truſted is not multiplied, a man 
and his friend being virtually the ſame. 
That ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon any 
human underſtanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a poſition fo remote from truth and rea- 
fon, any other ways than as a Ceclaimer, to ſhew | | 
to what extent he could ftretch his imagination, 
and with what ſtrength he could prefs 
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a confident may not always equally conſtrain him. 
But theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate, are of too 
extenſive conſideration for my preſent purpoſe, 
nor are they ſuch as generally occur in common 
life ; and though caſuiſtical knowledge be uſeful in 
proper hands, yet it ought by no means to be care- 
2 expoſed, * moſt will uſe it rather to lull 
. awaken their own conſciences; and the threads 
of reaſoning, on which truth is ſuſpended, are fre- 
quently draw: to ſuch fubtility, that common eyes 
_ perceive, and common ſenſibility cannot feel 
'The whole doctrine, as well as practice of ſecrecy, 
is fo ing and dangerous, that, next to him 
who is compelled to truſt, I think him unhappy who 
is choſen to be truſted ; for he is often involved in 
ſeruples without the liberty of calling in the help of 
any cther underſtanding; he is frequently drawn 
into gu:1t, under rhe of friendſhip and 
honeſty ; and fometimes ſubjected to ſuſpicion — 


the treachery of others, who are ae engaged without 
his knowledge in the fame ſchemes ; or he that has 


one confident has generally more, and when he is 
at laft betrayed, is in doubt on whom he ſhall fix 
the crime. 

The rules therefore that I ſhall propoſe eoncern- 
ing ſecrecy, and from which I think it not fafe to 
* without and exact deliberation, are 
Never to ſolicit the knowledge of a fecret. Not 
willingly, nor without many limitations, to accept 
ſuch confidence when it is offered. When a ſecret 
is once admitted, to conſider the truſt as of a very 
high nature, important as ſociety, and facred as 
truth, and therefore not to be violated for any in- 
cidental convenience, or flight appearance of con- 
2975 
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Sure ſuch a various creature ne er was known. Francs. | 


Avon the many inconſiſtencies which 
folly produces, or infirmity ſuffers in the human 
ming, there has often been obſerved a manifeſt 

g contrariety between the life of an au- 


— LN hve indeed had frequent 


reaſon to 
_ a ro > —— 


imagining 


nity may de — perhaps, 
leſs inclined to toil up the of virtue, 
able to point the 
afraid 


id of the labour, 


— 5» hide themſelves in gardena and 
to avoid the converſation of mankind, and to be 
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and be excuſed for want of prudence, or 


lect of virtue. 


. 


. Ts by his reafonin | 
in his hi 


— that, by 


claim indul 


claſſes, 


hiſtory of 
offered ſomething to the i 
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often propoſes lower advantages in its place to the 
— attainable. The ſame method may be 
ſometimes purſued in moral endeavours, which 
this philoſopher has obſerved in natural enquiries z 
having firſt ſet poſitive and abſolute excellence be - 
fare us, we may be pardoned though we ſink down: 
to humbler views, trying, however, to keep our 
point always in view, and ſtruggling not to loſe 
ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for 
2 long time, concealed the conſecration of himſelf 
to the ſtricter duties of religion, leſt, by ſome flagi- 
tious and ſhameful action, he ſhould bring piety 
into diſgrace. For the fame reaſon it may be pru- 
dent for a writer, who apprehends that he ſhall 
not inforce his own maxims by his domeſtick 
character, to  cencens bis name, min 
jure them. 

There are, indeed, 2 great number whoſe 


riokity to gain a more familiar. knowledge of ſue- 


ceſsful writers, is not ſo much prompted by an 
opinion of their power to improve as to delight, and 
who expect from them not arguments againſt vice, 


of wit, and ſallies of pleaſantry, or, at leaſt, acute 


remarks, mice diflintinens, julinels of ſentiment, and 


22 diction. 
his enpectation is, indeed, ſpecious and pro- 
babie, and iyet, ſuch is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often fruttrated, and thoſe who raiſe 
admiration by theis-bogies, diſguſt by theit com- 
. of letters for the moſt part ſpenda, 
in the privacs.s'of Rudy; that ſraſon of life in which 
—— — — and poliſh- 
into elegance; and, 1 he has gained knaw- 
ledge enough to be has tlie 
minuter acts by which he might have pleaſed. When 
he caters life, if his temper be foft and timorous, he 
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or give up thy heart to mean ſentiments, . * C ewoſt 


ra werds ifupron, drr d IMS οανẽeανν. u. 


That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on juſt 
obſervation will eaſily — when we reflect, 
| how that vehemence of eagerneſs after the com- 
mon of purſuit is kindled in our minds. 
We repreſent to ourſelves the pleaſures of ſome 
future poſſeſſion, and ſuffer our thoughts to dwell 
attentively upon it, till it has wholly engroſſed the 
imagination, and permits us not to conceive any 
happineſs but its attainment, or any miſery but its 
loſs ; every other ſatisfaction which the bounty of 
providence has ſcattered over life is ney — 
eonfiderable, in compariſon of the — 25 
we have placed de fore us, and is r 


8 gli 
praiſes of admirers, and the attendance SE 
eants, have appeared 


' fame appearance they would rs 2 if the 
fame thought — 1 — We ſhould 
inceſſantly to graſp that which we cannot keep, and 
out our lives in endeavours to add new tur- 
rats to the fabrick of ambition, when the foundation 
itſelf is ſhaking, ere eee 


_ K. 
An envy i to defire; we are un- 
eaſy at the 6 according as we 
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from the corroſion of envy, and exempt us from 
that vice which is, above moſt others, tormenting 
to ourſclves, hateful to the world, and productive 
of mean artifices, and fordid projects. He that 
conſiders how ſoon he muſt cloſe his life, will find 
nothing of ſo much importance as to cloſe it well ; 
and will, therefore, look with indifference upon 
whatever is uſeleſs to that purpoſe. Whoever re- 
flects frequently upon the uncertainty of his own 
duration, will out, that the ftate of others is 
not more permanent, and that what can confer 
nothing on himſelf very defirable, cannot fo much 
improve the condition of a rival, as to make him 
much ſuperior to thoſe from whom he has carried 
the prize, a prize too mean to deſcrve a very obſti- 
nate oppoſition. 
Even grief, that paſſion to which the virtuous 
and tender ming, is particularly ſubject, will be 
obviated or alleviated, by the fame ghts. It 
will be obviated, if all the bleſſings of our condi- 
tion are enjoyed with a conſtant ſenſe of this un- 
certain tenure. If we remember, . that whatever 
we poſſeſs is to be in our hands but a very little 
time, and that the little, which our moſt lively 
hopes can promiſe us, may be made leis, by ten 
thouſand accidents; we ſhall not much repine at 
a loſs, of which we cannot eſtimate the value, but of 
which, though we are not able to tell the leaſt 
amount, we know, with ſufficient certainty, the 
_ greateſt, and are convinced that the greateſt is not 
much to be regretted. | 4d = 
But, if any paſſiun has ſo much uſurped our un- 
C ing, as not to ſuffer us to enjoy advantages 
with the moderation preſcribed by reafon, it is not 
too late to apply this remedy, when we. find our- 
ſelves finking under forrow, and inclined to pine 
for that which is irrecoverably vaniſhed. We may 
then uſefully revolve the uncertainty of our own 
HU condition, 
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ht at once to ſet bounds to our 
: 3 and incitements to our induſtry ; and 
when we find ourſelves inclined either to immenſity 
in our ſchemes, or luggiſhneſs in our endeavours, 
we may either check, or animate, ourſelves, by re- 


collecting, with the father of phyſick, that art is lo 
and fe i fort. phy * 
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Nuns. 18. SaturDar, May 19, 17 50. 


Mic matre carentivus, 
Privignts muliere temperat —. 
on dotata regit virum 


1 nec nitida fidit adulters ; 
magna parentu 
Ni HoR ACR. 
Not there the — 
The baleful draught for s to compoſe; 


No wife high-portion'd rules her ſpouſe, 
Or truſts her eſſenc d lover's faithleſs vaws : 
Tbe lovers there for dow'ry claim 
The father's virtue, and the ſpotlcts fame, 
Which dares not break the nuptial tie. FRANCIS. 


Tart i is no frequent] 
made by ſuch as > odfernyies mare in E 
ing the conduct of * than that marriage, 
though the dictate of nature, and the inſtitution 
of 2 is yet very often the cauſe of miſery, 
that thoſe who enter into that ſtate can ſeldom 
forbear to expreſs their repentance, and their envy 
of thoſe whom either chance or caution hath with- 
held from it. 
This general unhappineſs has given. occaſion to 
many ſage maxims the ſerious, and ſmart 
6 the gay; the moraliſt and the * 
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of epigrams have equally ſhown their abilities 

it; ſome have and fe hve NL 

Forres» bad has been chiefly a 

maſculine endowment, reproach of makin 

the women, and the grave and the merry have 
es at liberty to conclude 


venture to conſider this univerſal grievance, havi 

endeavoured to diveſt my heart of all . 
place myſelf as a kind of neutral being between the 
both fides with all the vehemence of diſtreſs, all 
the apparent confidence of juſtice, and all the in- 


fide, and Cato on the other. 


But 1, who have long ſtudied the ſevereſt and 


maturity of life, arriv 
my patfions, that I can 
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eyes 


deauty or elegance, 


afterwards recover. he threw his 
him, not in ſearch of 
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but of a woman with ten 
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| him, fince his bad luck, by 2 
that of the inſurer 
The next that married from our 
Florentius. He happened to ſee Ze 
chariot at a horſe-race, danced with 
was confirmed in his firſt ardour, 
next morning, and declared himſelf her | 
rentius had not knowledge enough 
to diſtinguiſh between the flutter of 
the ſprightlineſs of wit, or between the ſmile of 
Jurement, and that of cheerfulneſs. 
waked from his rapture by conviction that his 
hve was bu the peaches of © a day. Zephyretta 
in four and twenty hours ſpent 
repartee, gone round the circle of her ai 
nothing remaining for him but childiſh infipidity, 
or for herſelf, but the ꝗ— — 
new men. 

Meliflus was a man z of 


fomerhing digher and 'nobler_in — — 


to ſpend the ſummer in a village little fre- 
_— he happened to in the fame houſe 
with Ianthe, and was unavoidably drawn to ſome 


acquaintance, which her wit and politeneſs ſoon 


invited him to improve. Having no opportunity a 
„ they were always 
their 22 to each — 


ek meeting. end Foun — A 
ed with her company, — ra e uneaſy 
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pineſs which is to be found only with a woman 


of virtue. 

L intend to treat in more papers on this important 
article of life, and ſhall, therefore, make no re- 
flection upon theſe hiſtories, except that all whom 
I have mentioned failed to obtain happineſs, for 
want of conſidering that marriage is the ſtricteſt tie 
of perpetual friendihip ; ; that there can be no friend- 
ſhip without confidence, and no confidence with- 

out integrity; and that he muſt expect to be 
wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, or po- 
liteneſs, that regard which only virtue and piety 
can claim. 


WIT and LEARNING. 
Nun. 22. SATURDAY, June 2, 1750. 


— nec dium. fine divite vend, 
| — ——— alterius fic 


Aera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amice. Hor. 
Without a genius learning ſoars in vain ; | 
And without learning genius ſinks again; 8 
„ neee eee 
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Wir and LEARNING were the children of 
different mothers; Wir was the off- 
| EuPgRoOSYNE, and reſembled her in 
— Fatock and vivacity; LEARNING was born 
of SoPHIA, and retained her ſeriouſneſs and cau- 


Y 
their birth in habitual op- 
nd all means were fo inceſſant] y employ- 
impreſs upon them a hatred and of 


- 
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yet his A— and kindneſs were without 
effect; the maternal animoſity was deeply rooted, 
having been intermingled with their firſt ideas, 
and was confirmed every hour, as freſh opportu- 
nities occurred of exerting it. No fooner were 
they of age to be received into the apartments of 
the other celeftials, than Wir to entertain 


Venus at her toilet, by aping the folemnity of 
LEARNING, and AJ to divert Minerva at 


her loom, by expoſing the blunders and — 


of Wir. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
creaſing, by the encour t which each received 
from thoſe whom their mothers had perſuaded to 


patroniſe and ſupport them; and longed to be ad- 
mitted to the table of Jupiter, not fo much for the 


hope of gaining bonour, as of excluding a rival from 


all pretenſions to „ and of Ng an ever- 
laſting ſtop to the progreſs of that influence which 
either believed the other to have obtained by mean 
arts and falſe appearances. 


At laſt the day came, when they were both, with 


the uſual folemnities, received into the claſs of 
ſuperior deities, and allowed to take nectar from 
the hand of Hebe. 


rivals, animated by their new dignity, and incited 
by the alternate applauſes of the afſowtiate 
haraſſed each other by inceſſant conteſts, with fuch 


a regular viciſſitude of er, that neither was 
reſſed. 


It was obſervable, that, at the beginning of 
every debate, the advantage was on the fide of IT; 

and 5 at the firſt ſallies, the whole aſſemb 

ſparkled, — to Homer's expreſſion, wi 
unexting ble merriment. But LzarninG 
would reſerve = ſtrength till the burſt of applauſe 
was over, and the languor, with which the violence 
2 | | 


But from that hour Concorp 
loft her authority at the table of Jupiter. The 
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EARNING was 


daring 


ING cautious and deliberate. Wir 


Wit anſwered 
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that was new was ſpecious; to LEARNING, what- 
ever was ancient was venerable. Wir, however, 
ſeldom failed to divert thoſe whom he could not 
re 
tion; LEARNING ays ſupported opinion 
with ſo many nals that, when the 
cauſe was decided againſt her, her arguments. were 
remembered with admiration. 

Nothing was more common on either fide, than 
to quit their proper characters, and to hope for a 
complete conqueſt by the uſe of the weapons which 
had been em againſt them. Wir would 
ſometimes labour a ſyllogiſm, and LEarninG diſ- 
tort her features with a jeſt ; but they always ſuf- 


to LL M 
Wir was without dignity, and the merriment of 

LEARNING without vivacity. | 
Their conteſts, by long continuance, grew at 
Wit was taken into protection of the - 
jr, fragt phe r 
and JESTS, and was often permitted to dance 
among the Graces. LANG ftill continued 
the favourite of Minerva, and ſeldom went out of 
her palace, without a train of the ſeverer virtues, 
CHasriryY, Turns, ForrITUuDE, and 
Lazour. Wrr, iting with MAlLicz, had 
a fon named SAaTYR, who followed him, carrying 
a quiver filled with poiſoned arrows, which, where 
they once drew blood, could by no fkill ever be 
extracted. Theſe arrows he frequently ſhot at 
LeazxInG, when ſhe was moſt carneitly or uſe- 
y employed, engaged in abſtruſe enquiries, or 
giving inſtructions to her — — 
CRITICISM to her aid, who 
generally broke the point of SaTYR's arrows, turn- 

— ( ; 
upiter 
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Jupiter was at laſt angry, that the peace of the 

7 ſhould be in perpetual danger of 
violation, and reſolved to difmis theſe — 
antagoniſts to the lower world. Hither therefore 


came, and carried on their ancient quarrel 


8 among mortals, nor was either long without zealous 


votaries. WIr, by his gaicty, captivated the 
young ; and LEARNINC, by her authority, influ- 
enced the old. Their power quickly appeared by 
very eminent effects, theatres were built for the re- 
ception of WIr, and colleges endowed for the re- 
fidence of LearxinG. Each party endeavoured to 
outvie the other in coſt and magnificence, and to 
propagate an opinion, that it was neceſſary, from 
the firſt entrance into life, to enliſt in one of the 
factions: and that none could hope for the regard 
of either divinity, who had once entered the temple 
of the rival power. 
There were indeed a claſs of mortals, by whom 
Wrr and LzarninG were equally diſregarded : 
Theſe were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches; among theſe it ſeldom that the 
_ gaiety of Wrr could raiſe a ſmile, or theeloquence 
of LearninG procure attention. In revenge of 
this contempt they agreed to incite their followers 
againſt them; but the forces that were ſent on thoſe 
expeditions frequently betrayed their truſt ; and, in 
contempt 'of the endes which they had received, 
flattered the rich in public, while they ſcorned 
them in their hearts; and when, by this treachery, 
they had obtained the favour of Plutus, affected to 
look with an air of ſuperiority on thoſe who ſtill re- 
mained in the ſervice of WIr and LEARNING. 
Diſguſted with theſe deſertions, the two rivals, 
at the ſame time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admiſſion 
to their native habitations. — thundered on 
the right hand, and they prepared to obey the happy 
ſummons. WII readily 9 
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ed aloft, but not being able to fee far, was bewil- 
dered in the pathleſs immenſity of the ethereal 
ſpaces. LEARNING, who knew the way, ſhook 
her pinions ; but for want of natural vigour could 
only take ſhort flights: fo, after many n, they 
both ſunk again to the ground, and learned, from 
their mutual diftrets, the neceſſity of union. They 
therefore joined their hands, and renewed their 
flight. LEARNING was borne up by the vigour of 
Wir, and Wir guided by the perſpicacity of 
LEARNING. They ſoon reached the dwellings of 
Jupiter, and were fo endeared to each other, that 
they lived afterwards in perpetual concord. WIr 
perſuaded LEARNING to converſe with the Graces, 
and LEARNING Wir in the fervice of the 
VirTues. They were now the favourites of all 
the powers of heaven, and gladdened every banquet 
by their preſence. They ſoon after married, at the 
command of Jupiter, and had a numerous progeny 
of Ax rs and SCIENCES. 


Taz TASTE or an AUTHOR To nz yoLLowss. 
Nuns. 23. TuesDar, June 5, 1750. 
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It is, indeed, quickly diſcoverable, that conſul- 
tation and compliance can conduce little to the 
 perfeftion of any li > for who- 
ever is ſo doubtful of his own abilities as to encou- 
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execution, can never want the fatisfaBtion of be- 
lieving that he has ſuggeſted very important im- 
provements, nor the — of inforcing his ad- 
vice by arguments, which, as appear con- 
to himſelf, either his — or his va- 
nity will prefs obſtinately and importunately, 
without ſuſpicion that he Gy poffibly judge too 
haſtily in favour of his own advice, or enquiry 
whether the advantage of the new ſcheme be pro- 
to the labour. 
It is obſerved, by the younger Fly, that an 
orator ought not fo much to felect the 
arguments which his cauſe admits, as to employ 
all which his imagination can afford: for, in 
— * 27 reaſons are of moſt value, which 
will m & the judges; and the s, fa 
he, will be always 2 wich 1 Thich 
they had before conceived. Every man who is 
called to give his opinion of a performance, de- 
cides upon the fame principle; he firſt ſuffers 
himſelf to form expeCtations, and then is . angry 
at his diſappointment. He lets his i 


though the rule of Pli de judici 
laid down, it is not * Fa 
cauſe, becauſe there always 3888 
; domeſtick criticiſm to a higher judicature, and 
the publick, which is never corrupted, nor 
| deceived, is to pals the laſt ſentence _ 
ims. 
Oft the great force of preconceived opinions 
had many proofs, PEI 
weekly labour. My readers havi from the 
performances of my Ae ee "eliabliſhed an 
idea of unconnected e to which they believed 
il furure authors under a neceſfty of conforming, 
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by an account of his own birth and ſtudies, an 
enumeration of his adventures, and a deſcription 
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But, ſince to moſt it will happen 
All fometimes, I 
eu one fide o. 


abilities, can command events. | 
tage vehemence and activity, 
haſtening to their own reſorm- 
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deſiſts as from an expedition in which 
fate oppoſes him. Thus his terrors are multiplied 
by his hopes, and he is defeated without reſiſtance, 
becauſe he had no expectation of an enemy. 
Of theſe treacherous i the one deſtroys 


nſtructors, 
induſtry, by declaring that induſtry is vain, theother 
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SELF DELUSION. 


Nouns. 28. SaTurDAY, June 23, 1750. 
Wii mors gravis incubat, 
Qui, notus :172ts ommibus, 
 moritur fbi. | SENECA. 


The face of death will terrible appear, 

Who in his life, flatt'ring his ſenſelels pride, 

By being known to all the world beſide, 

Does not himſelf, when he is dying, know, 

Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go.  COWLEY. 


I HAVE cen, in 0 late eſſay, to what errors 


countable for our thou 
4 favour muſt finally conſtitute our total hap- 
If it be reaſonable to eſtimate the difficulty of 
any enterpriſe by frequent miſcarriages, it may 
juſtly be concluded that it is not eaſy for a man to 
himſelf; for whereſoever we turn our view, 
we ſhall find almoſt all with whom we converſe fo 
nearly as to judge of their ſentiments, indulging 
more Fadbd conceptions of their own virtue 
than they have been able to impreſs upon others, 
and congratulating themſelves upon degrees of ex- 
„ > | cellence, 
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cebllence, which their fondeſt admirers cannot allow 
them to have attained. FP 
Thoſe repreſentations of imaginary virtue are 
generally conſidered as arts of hypocriſy, and as 
inares laid for confidence and praiſe. But I be- 
lieve the ſuſpicion often unjuſt; __ wy _ 
propagate their own reputation, only ex 
fraud by which they have been themſelves de- 
ceived; for this failing is incident to numbers, 
who ſeem to live without deſigns, competitions, or 
purſuits; it appears on occaſions which promiſe 
no acceſſion of honour or of profit, and to perſons 
from whom very little is to be hoped or feared. It 


Some in hawever, there cue, mate fre- 


it may, 
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once 

magni jects by the ap- 
proach of one end to the eye, them by the 
application of the other, fo vices are 


practices, but as caſual failures, and 
A man who has, from year to year, ſet his 
country to fale, either for the gratification of his 
ambition or reſentment, con that the heat of 
now and then betrays the ſevereſt virtue to 
that cannot be ſeriouſly defended. He 
refolution. 
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tender, and unwilling to give pain, or are 
interefted, and fearful to offend. _ A 
Theſe objections have inclined others to adviſe, 
that he who would know himſelf, ſhould confult 
his enemies, remember the reproaches that are 
vented to his face, and liſten for the cenſures that 
are uttered in private. For his great buſineſs is to 
know his faults, and thoſe malignity will difcover, 
and reſentment will reveal. But this precept may 


be often fruſtrated; for it ſeldom happens that 


rivals or opponents are ſuffered to come near 
enough to know our conduct with fo much exact- 
neſs as that conſcience ſhould allow and reflect 
the accuſation. The charge of an enemy is often 
totally falſe, and commonly fo mingled with 
falſchood, that the mind takes advantage from 
the failure of one part to diſcredit the reſt, and 

never ſuffers ay diſturbance afterward from ſuch 


Yet it . that enemies have been always 
found by experience the moſt faithful monitors; 
for adverſity has ever been conſidered as the ſtate 
in which a man moſt eaſily becomes acquainted 
with himſelf, and this effect it muſt produce by 
withdrawing flatterers, whoſe buſineſs it is to hide 


our weakneſſes from us, ot giving looſe to 


malice, and licence to repr or at leaſt by 
cutting off thoſe xr hehe which called us awa 

from meditation on our own conduct, and 

ſing that pride which too eaſily perſuades us, that 


we merit whatever we enjoy. 
Part of theſe benefits it is in every man's power 
to procure to himſelf, by aſſig proper portions 

4 tan of he rf and by 


of his life to the exami 
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obtain the ſolitude of adverſity without its me- 
. — its inſtructions without its cenſures, and 
3 ty without its perturbations. 
The neceflity of ſetting the world at a diftance 
from us, when we are to take a ſurvey of ourſelves, 
has ſent many from high ſtations to the ſeverities 
of a monaſtick life ; and indeed, every man deep- 
hy a if all regard to another 
be not extinguiſhed, muſt have the conviction, 
though, perhaps, not the reſolution of Valdeſſo, 
who, when he ſolicited Charles the Fifth to diſmits 
him, being aſked, whether he retired upon diſguſt, 
anſwered, that he laid dawn his commiffion, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe there ought to be ſome time 
aaa be anda 
death. 

There are few conditions which do not entan- 
gle us with ſublunary hopes and fears, from which 
it is neceſſary to be at intervals diſencumbered, that 

place ourſelves in his preſence who views 

effects in their cauſes, and actions in their mo- 
tives; that we may, as Chillingworth expreſſes 
it, confider things as if there were no other beings 
in the world but God and ourſelves; or, to uſe 
yet more awful, may commune with our own 


ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon him who 
| o much known to others, and too little to 
himſelf; and Pontanus, a man celebrated among 
the early reſtorers of literature, thought the ſtudy 


of our own hearts of ſo much importance, that he 
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y be imagined to pro- 
pect into futurity, as gave 
intimation of thoſe evils which often fall 
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bearing calamities. And ſuch is the certainty of 
evil, * it is the duty of every man — his 
mind with thoſe principles that m 
act under it with decency and propriety. 

The ſect of ancient phi that boaſted 
to have carried this neceflary ſcience to the higheſt 
perfection, were the ſtoicks, or ſcholars of Zeno, 
whoſe wild enthufiaſtic virtue to an 
Exemption from the ſenſibilities of unenlightened 
mortals, and who proclaimed themſelves — 
by the doctrines of their ſect, above the reach of 
thoſe miſeries, which embitter lite to the reſt of the 
world. They therefore removed pain, poverty, loſs 


of friends, exile, and violent death, from the cata- 


logue of evils; and paſſed, in their haughty ſtyle, 
a kind of — 2 decree, by which for bad 


them to be counted any longer among the of 
terror or anxiety, or to give any diſturbance to the 
tranquillity of a wiſe man. 


T his edict was, I think, not univerſally obſery- 
ed; for though one of the more reſolute, when he 
was tortured by a violent diſeaſe, cried out, that 
let pain haraſs him to its utmoſt power, it ſhould 
never force him to conſider it as other than indif- 
ferent and neutral; yet all had not ſtubbornneſs 
to hold out their ſenſes : for a weaker pupil 


of Zeno is recorded to have confeſſed in the an- 


W to be an 
It may, however, be queſtioned, whether theſe 


philoſophers can be very properly numbered among 


the teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an 
evil, there ſeems no inſtruction requiſite how it 
may be borne; and thereſare, when they endeavour 
to arm their followers with arguments againſt it, 

7 thought to have given up their firſt 
But fuck inconkflencies are to be ex- 


cudeavour 
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endeavour to grow eminent by ſingulatity, and em- 

nature. 

The controverſy about the reality of external 
evils is now at an end. That life hos many miſe- 
ries, and that thoſe miſeries are, ſometimes at leaſt, 
equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now univer- 
fally confeſſed; and therefore it is uſeful to conſider 
not only how we may eſcape them, but by what 
means thoſe which either the accidents of affairs, 
or the infirmities of nature, muſt bring upon us, 
may be mitigated and lightened, and how we 
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pity and affiſt us. If what we ſuffer has 
us by ourſelves, it is obſerved 


honour, who taught him not to ſpend his time in 
regretting any miſtake which he had made, but to 
—_— I 
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under the reign of ResT, whem 

to viſit, and to whom they 
— we}, op part of their 
lives. Rksr had not left the world; they qu ickly 
found her, and to atone for their former deſertiors 
invited her to the enj | 


to complete her felicity, and 
her returning fugitives to tha 


Mare it with Luxuzy, 
* 21 friend, IT: 
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barrier, which may take away all poflibility of a 

ſecond attack. | 
To this point, if fear be not 
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it upon pleaſing ſcenes, and can promiſe ourſelves | 


honours, and delights, without in 
ling thoſe vexations and anxieties, with which all 


human enjoyments are polluted. If fear breaks in 


ſo that we are ſeldom without means of palliating 
remote evils, and can generally . 
tranquillity, whenever any troubleſome preſage 
to attack us. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common 
for the ſolitary and thoughtful, to amuſe them- 
_  — iews of 
ag Fore fre pln wed dull ns 

mou a 

form. But the images which memory pr eſents 22 
of a ſtubborn and untractable nature — of 
remembrance have already exiſted, and their 
Cee dedind ham 4 the mind, ſo 


2 to defy all attempts of raſure or of 


Ass the ſatisfactions, therefore, — from me- 
mory are leſs arbitrary, they are more ſolid, and 
are, indeed, the only joys which we can call our 
own. Whatever we have once repolited, as ** 
den expreſſes it, in the ſacred treaſure of the pa 

out of the reach of accident, or violence, nor 


4 


de loſt either * own weakneſs, or another's 


malice : * 


—— 2 5 
retra ej 1 * 5 

ſine, infeFumgue 24 N 
| Aud fugies ſemel hora vextt. 

drodirh radars : 
- "The joys I have poſſe is . . ** 
Not bea n itſelf upon the paſt has pow r, 
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antages and 
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its wants; and that failures and defects 


being in- 
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pulous — 3 — 
but confuſed and indiſtingt; the other 
compaſs 


is, that they form 
ſchemes of too great extent, and flatter themſelves 
too haſtily with ſucceſs ; they 


— y of 
in them with very little: 
precaution, they imagine that, without preme- 
ditated meaſures, they ſhall be able to find expedi- 


iged to 
provide, and diſdain — — — 
et un lun compiler pr bp 
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ſign and laſt reſult, he would be overwhelmed by 
the ſenſe of their diſproportion; yet thoſe petty 
operations, inceſſantly continued, in time furmouns 
the greateſt difficulties, and mountains are levelled, 
and oceans bounded, by the ſlender force of human 


It is therefore of the utmoſt importance that thoſs 


who have deviating from the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation ſuperior to 
names hourly ſwept 
of fame, ſhould add 


the power of perſiſting 


; 
; 
L 
: 
f 


$ 


, 


4 


vx 
12 


ſucceſs, and then endeavour to remove the objec- 
tions that he has raiſed. It is proper, fays old 
Markham, to exerciſe your horſe on the more in- 


ſcou- 


becauſe that will always give pleaſure which 
receive be our hopes. If we alarm | 
oreh; with more difficulties than we really 
find, we ſhall be animated by unexpected facility 
with double ſpirit; and if we find our cautions 
* 
| 4 
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not been made, no udden ſhock will 1 — 
nor will the main 2 de di ſconcerted. 
There is, indeed, ſome danger leſt he that too 
balances probabilities, and too perſpi- 
caciouſly foreſees obſtacles, ſhould remain always 
in a ſtate of inaction, without venturing upon at- 
tempts, on which he may perhaps ſpend his 12 
without ad But previous deſpondence is 
not the fault ot thoſe for whom this eſſay is deſign - 
ed; they who require to be warned againſt precipi- 
tation, will not ſuffer more fear to intrude into 
| their con than is necc flary to allay the 
cfferveſcence — fancy. As Des Cartes 
has kindly ſhewn how a man may prove to himſelf 
dis own cxiflence, if once he can be prevailed upon 
to queſtion it, fo the ardent and adventurous will 
not be long without finding ſome plauſible extenu- 
ation of the greateſt difficulties. Such, indecd, is 
| the uncertainty of all human affairs, that ſecurity 
and deſpair are equal follies, and as it is prefymp- 
tion and arrogance to anticipate triumphs, it is 
weakneſs and cowardice to prognoſticate miſc ar- 
riages. The numbers that have been ſtopped in 
their career of happineſs are ſufficient to ſhew the 
uncertainty of human foreſight ; but there are not 
wanting contrary inſtances of ſuch ſuccefs obtained 
againſt all appearanccs, as may warrant the boldeſt 
flights of genius, if they are — by unthaken 


perſeverance. 
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RELIGION any SUPERSTITION. | 
Nuns. 44- SaTuRDaY, Auguſt 18, 1750. 


age is Arcs irs. Hon. 
—— Dreams deſcend from Jove. Porz. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


T wa lately a very remarkable dream, which 
b 
ber it every word; and if you are not better em- 
2 read the relation of it as follows: 
ght I was in the midſt of a very enter- 
taining ſet of company, and extremely delighted in 
attending to a lively converſation, when on a ſud- 


den I perceived one of the moſt ſhocking figures 
ination can frame, advancing towards me. 


Dr 
a thouſand wrinkles, her eyes deep funk in her 
head, and her complexion pale and livid as the 
countenance of death. Her looks were filled with 
terror and unrelenting” ſeverity, and her hands 
armed with whips a As ſoon as ſhe 
—_—_— a voice that 
= my Ay bars hog bid me follow her. L 

through rugged paths, 
* briars and thorns, into a deep, ſolitarx 
alley. Wherever the pailed the fading verdure 
withered beneath her iteps ; her peſtilential breath 
infected the air with vapours, obſcured 
l he ISI 
heaven in univerſal gloom. Diſmal howli 
ſounded through the foreſt; from every 
the pight noms ennead is dnetfies con ts 


2 nn proſpect 


THE u AR. — 
, and with her all the horrors ſhe had cauſed- 


«© My name is Rexxcion. I am the 
« of ker and Love, and the parent 
„ NEVOLENCE, Hors and Jov. That 
* from whoſe power I have freed you is called 
% SUPERSTITION, ſhe is the child of Discon- 
« TENT, and her followers are Fear and Son- 
% Row. Thus different as we are, the has often. 
the inſolence to aſſume my name and character, 
** and feduces unhappy mortals to think us, the 
% fame, till ſhe, at drives them to the bor- 
* ders of DzsPair, that dreadful abyſs into which 
„you were juſt going to fink. 

Look round and ſurvey the various beauties of 
* the globe, which heaven has deſtined for the 
* ſeat of the human race, and conſider whether a 
< world thus exquiſitely framed could be meant 
„% for the abede of mi L. For what 
« end has the laviſh providence diffuſed 
<< ſuch innumerable obje: th of Jets, bu har al 
+ might rejoice in the pri 
« be — with 5 to — 4 — Author 
* Tho bet the bleſſings he has ſent, 
* — ad 10 1c chem 
os A  —— 
«© rance, or abſurd perverſcneſs. ale cod. 
* nels is the — , — the pro- 
per tendency of every rational being, from the 
. to the meaneſt 
men, is to — — 
| Ed. degrees 
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degrees of happineſs h have each 
© faculties affigned r. 2 


* delights.” 
hat,” cried I, « is this the language of Rx- 
i deren? Does the lead her votaries through 

S paſs an unlabor ious 
« life? Where re the painful toils of virtue, the 

«© mortifications of penitents, the ſelf- deny ing exer- 

« cies of ſaints xnd derees * 

Ide true enjoyments of a reaſonable being,” 
anſwered ſhe mildly, do not conſiſt in unbound- 
ed indulgence, or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult 
« of paſſions, the languor of indolence, or the flut- 


ter of light amuſements. Yielding to immoral 


_ « pleaſure corrupts the mind, living to animal and 

« trifling ones debaſes it ; both in their diſ- 
« qualify it for its genuine good, and conſign it 
« over to wretchedneſs. Whoever would be really 
« happy muſt make the diligent and regular ex- 
« exciſe of his ſuperior powers his chief attention, 


*< adoring the perfections of his Maker, expreſſing 


good - will to his fellow- creatures, cultivating in- 
« ward rectitude. To his lower faculties he muſt 
* allow ſuch gratifications as will, by refreſhing 
him, invigorate his nobler purſuits. In the 
regions inhabited by angelic natures, un- 
** mingled felicity for cvcr bloon:s, joy flows there 
e with a perpetual and abundant ftreaw, nor needs 
| © there any mound to check its courſe. Beings 

' * conſcious of a frame of mind originally liſeaked, 
as all the human race has cauſe to be, muſt uſe 


© the cegimen of a ſtricter ſelf. government. Who- 


** ever has been guilty of voluntary exceſſes muſt 
I patiently ſubmit both to the painful workings of 
nature, and needful feverities of medicine, in or- 
| _ des to his cure. Still he is intitled to a moderate 
| ** ſhare of whatever alleviating accommodations 
* this fair manſion of his merciful Pacene affords, 
« conliſtent 
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the guilty. 
«© Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought of 
« oulph into which thou waſt but now goi 


cc u » | 
Lg <A the moſt faulty have ever Cncourage- 
«© ment to the more innocent foul will be 
e ſupported with ſtill ſweeter conſolations under 
« all its experience of human infirmities; ſup- 
« ported by the gladdening aſſurances that 
<« ſincere endeavour to outgrow them ſhall be at- 
tc ſiſted, accepted, and rewarded. To ſuch a one 
«© the lowlieſt ſelf-abaſement is but a deep laid 
« foundation for the moſt elevated hopes; fince 
% they who 98 examine and acknowledge 
«© what they are, ſhall be enabled under my con- 
« duct to become what they deſire. The Chriſ- 
< tian and the hero are inſeparable ; and to afpir- 
« ings of n and filial confidence, 
« are ſet no bounds. To him who is animated with 
« a view of obtaining approbation from the Sove- 
e reign of the univerſe, no difficulty is infurmount- 
able. Secure in this purſuit of every needfub 
« aid, his conflict with the fevereſt pains and trials, 


« is little more than the vigorous exerciſes of a 


e mind in health. His patient dependance on that 


<+ providence which looks through all eternity, his 


file nt refignation, his ready accommodation of 


* his thoughts and behaviour to its infcrutable 


«© ways, is at once the moſt excellent fort of (clf- 
« denial, and a fource of the moſt exalted tranſ- 
« ports. Society is the true ſphere of human vir- 
tue. In ſocial, active life, difficulties will per- 
5 petually be met with; reſtraints of many kinds 
« will be ncceffary ; and ſtudying to behave right 
| : « in 
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* in of theſe is a diſcipline of the human 
« heart, uſeful to others, and improving to itſelf. 
« Suffering is no duty but where it is to 
<< avoid guilt, or to do good; nor pleaſure a crime, 
«© but where it the influence of bad in- 
_ << clinations, or leſſens the 
< tue. The 


ties; but yet whatever portion 
« buting hand of heaven offers to each individual, 
« js a needful ſupport and refreſhment for the pre- 
« ſent moment, fo far as it may not hinder the at- 
« taining of his final deſtination. 
rr 
the proper duties of a relative and dependent be- 
ing. Religion is not confined to cells and cloſets, 
nor reſtrained to ſullen retirement. Theſe are 
<< the gloomy doctrines of SUPERSTITION, by 
« which the endeavours to break thoſe chains 
2988 and ſocial affection, that link the 
welfare of every particular with that of the whole. 
< Remember that the greateſt honour you can pay 
« to the Author of your being is by ſuch a cheer- 
<< ful behaviour, as diſcovers a mind fatisfied with 
* his difpenſations.” 
Here my preceptreſs pauſed, 
my acknow ts for her dif 


ledgmen 
when a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, 
2 6 


and 1 was going to 


Ian, Yours, &c. 
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UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 
Nuns. 45. Tuzspar, 4uguf 21, 1750. 

gen nies 
To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
'Trovucy, is the aifertations which you have 


Evniy 


the nece 
12 
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to give my opinion of the objects about me, and a 


| better title to determine ing that ſtate which 
I have tried, than many who talk of it without 
experi I am unwilling to be reſtrained by 


mere authority from advancing what, I believe, an 


accurate view of the world * 
riage is not commonly unhappy, otherwiſe than as 
life is unhappy; and that moſt of thoſe who com- 
plain of connubial miſeries, have as much fatisfac- 
tion as their nature would have admitted, or their 
conduct procured, in any other condition. 


IF 


at the 


happineſs of their earlier 


da 
ys 
aiety and 
lightneſs of heart. It is not eaſy to fu life 
with any circumftances in which yout not 
be delightful ; and I am afraid, that mar- 
ried or unmarried, we ſhall find the veſture of ter- 


tion of their choice, is not a ſufficient proof that 
they have choſen ill, ſince we fee the fame diſcon- 
tent at every cther part of life which we cannot 

| Converſe with almoit any man, grown 


ie is, indeed, commen to hear bark foxes repine 


CO PPRDPAASRALI9IESSS 


— — _-e > © 20 
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or whether all external 


man ſufferance, did we not know upon 
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| the ſoldier recounts the felicity of the merchant; 
the lawyer 
out for the quiet of the countryman ; and the 
+« countryman, when buſineſs calls him to 
ner but ami 

opulence and crowds.” Every man recounts 
e fo, and thinks 
thoſe of any other leſs, becauſe he has not felt 
them. one by dn pf wy n free 
dom of a ſingle ſtate, and the ſi 2322 
„„ rom all 
OR ITS INS that mi- 
| ſery is the lot of man, but cannot diſcover in what. 
particular condition TION 5 

are not, as we 

uſe them, the cauſes either of good or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for 
eaſe from of poſture; he changes it, and 
finds himſelf equally tormented : and of the fame. 
kind are the expedients by which we endeavour ta 
vbviate or elude thoſe uneaſineſſes, to which mor- 
tality will always be ſubject. It is not likely that 
the married ſtate is eminently miſerable, fince we, 
ſee ſuch numbers, whom the death of their partners 
has ſet free from it, entering it again. 

Wives and huſbands are, indeed, inceſſantly 


complaining 2 other; a= TE 
reaſon for mn that almoſt every houſe was 
| — 481 ſs or oppreſſion beyond hu- 


how ſmall 
occafions ſome r 
and reproaches, and how naturally every animal 
revenges his pain upon thoſe who happen to be near, 
any nice examination of its cauſe. We are 
always willing to fancy ourſelves within a little of 
» and when, with repeated efforts, we 
cannot reach it, perſuade ourſelves that it is inter- 
ek ae. if we could find 
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matrimonial complaints ine their beha 
—viour i * inform them 
are neither to wonder nor repine, when a 

with fraud has ended in diſappoint- 
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Nuns. 48. Sarunpar, Sept. I, 1750 
Non eft vi vere, ſed valere, vita. Mar. 
For life is not to live, but to be well. EINS ro n. 
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ſion, is inculcated with ſo much force and beauty, 
diſcomforts and infirmities of a lingering diſeaſe, 
can read it without feeling the images dance in his 
heart, and adding from his own experience new vi- 
20+ 0-66 with, and Sow Ne cos ideation» 
new colours to the picture. The particular occa- 
fron of this Batt tion is not known, but it 


that the author had been ſick, and in the 
gel raptures of returning vigour addrefled Health 
in the following manner : 


powers heaven | . 
| life be paſſe 
refuſe to 276 me r "Ms 
f beauty or of pleaſure in — + in 
erei „ the higheſt 
| enjoyment, or in theſe obj objefts of * 
which we endeavour to chaſe fine the ils of 
whatever delight or whatever ſolace 47 by th 
celeflials, to ſoften our fatigues, in re t 
—— ena 4 XI 22 and 


of 
j ence blooms * 5 ſpring pleaſure, 
Ee . is refer 7 


Such is the power of health, that without its 
every other comfort is torpid and life- 

leſs, as the powers of v without the fun. 
And yet this bliſs is commonly thrown away in 

tleſs negligence, or in fooliſh ex 

on our own ſtrength ; we let it without re- 
| i ts. ie.” or ws ls how 
much we have to ſpare; it is ſometimes given up 
to the management of levi 


wy 


_ muſt not only pay back the hours, but pay 
G them 
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generally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they 
might Rel conſider, that the uu r — ought 
not to be facrificed to the leſs. th 1s certainly 


money, becauſe it is by heath 


Projecere 
D 2 


For healthful indigence in vain 
In queſt of 2 


Thoſe who loſe their health in an irregular and 


impetuous purſuit of literary accompliſhments are | 
r for they ought to know that : 
the body is not forced beyond its ſtrength, but 


with the loſs of more vi than is | te 
to the effect produced. Whoever takes up life be- 
fore-hand, by depriving himſelf of ret and refreſh- 
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capital of the world, has apparently kindled in 


hionſelf defires which he never received from na- 
ture, and acts upon principles clablithed only by 
the authority of cuſtom. - 

Of thoſe adſcititious paſſions, * as avarice 
and envy, are univerſally — ſome, as 
friendſhip and curioſity, gene y praiſed ; but 
there are a — LE of the 
wife are divided, and of which it is doubted, whe- 
ther they tend moſt to promote the happineſs, or 
increaſe the miſeries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and diſputable kind is the 
love of fame, a deſire of filling the minds of others 


with admiration, and of being celebrated by 
ee 


flame kindled by pride, and fanned by folly ; for 
they, can be more remote from wiſdom, 
than to direct all our actions by the hope of that 
which is not to exiſt till we ourſelves are in the 

ave? To pant after that which can never be po(- 
Ede, and of which the value thus wildly put 
- upon it, ariſes from this particular condition, that, 
during life, it is not to be obtained? To gain the 
favour, and hear the applauſes of our contempora- 
ries, is indeed — deſirable with any other pre- 
„ becauſe fame may be of 
; of life, to terrify oppoſi- 
— ; but to what 'end 
the darlings of mankind, when we can 
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AGE an YOUTH. 
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ſee it, very little regard is to be ſhewn; ſince it 
does not appear that they are produced by ratioci- 
nation or enquiry, but received implicitly, or 
caught by a kind of inſtantaneous contagion, and 

y willingneſs to credit than ability 


are deſirous to believe themſelves made venerable 
dy length of time, to cenſure the new comers into 
life, for want of reſpect to grey hairs and fage 
experience, for heady confidence in their own un- 
derſtandings, for haſty concluſions upon partial 
views, for difregard of counſels, which their fathers 
and grandſires are ready to afford them, and a re- 
bellious impatience of that ſubordination to which 
- youth is condemned by nature, as neceſſary to its 
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condition of man? NNE otter 
to captiouſneſs than inſtead of being in 
dels bs footh his A dy * and 
tenderneſs, we enquire, whether the be pro- 
portionate to the Jamentation ; and whether, fup- 
poſi the aflition real, it is not the effect of wier 
and folly, rather than 

The querulouſneſs and indig which is 
obſerved fo often to disfigure AT iN Revs of ike 
naturally leads us to enquiries like theſe. For 
ſurely it will be thought at the firſt view of thi 
that if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, 2 
ed and neglected, the erime muſt at leaſt be equal 
on either part. They who have had opportunities 
of eſtabliſhing their authority over minds ductile and 
unreſiſting, they who have been the 
helpleſſneſs, and the inftruftors'of i 
who yer retain in their own hands the power of 


lawful and ſettled authority is ſeldom refifted 
when it is well employed. Gr cates 


— — 
whom they fe For ned by e are . fo 
their paſkons into forgetfulneſs of inviſible re 


their hands, till their veneration is diffipated by fuch 


wickednefs and folly nnn. 
W ace ; 
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ſider that he ſhall one day be old; and remember, 

when he is old, that he has once been - In 
he muſt lay up know for hi 

when his powers of acting ſhall him; and in 


CONSOLATION. 
Nuus. 52. SATURDAY, Sept. 15,4730. 


How oft in vain the fon of Teens faid,- 2 
The ſtormy ſorrows be with patience laid; 
Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 
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reflexion on any misfortune that throws him below 
thoſe with whom he was once equal, is comforted 
by finding that he is not yet loweſt. 
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to our own tate, and inſtead of repining that ſo 


„ 
more to feel. 

By this obſervation of the miſeries of others, 
fortitude is ſtrengthened, and the mind brought to 


2 more extenſive knowledge of her own powers. 


As the heroes of action catch the flame from one 
another, ſo they to whom providence has allotted 
te dipcer wlll of RN with calmneſs and dig- 


ny 
There is ſtill another reaſon why, to many 
minds, the relation of other 8288 


of virtue, nd the unfailing reſult of the Sivine 
approbation. Such ſufferers are dejected in their 
— 2 much for what — feel, as 


only the beginnings of mote ſharp and more laſt- 
ing pai iy wo repreſen the. caamities which 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 
Nums. 53. TuzsDar, Sept. 18, 1750. 


8 | 


Turxz ; is "REP among the evils of human 
life, any ſo generally dreaded as poverty. Every 
othes ſpecies of mitery, thoſe, who are not much 
accuſtomed to diſturb the preſent moment with re- 
S222 becauſe it is not always 
2 regard; but it is impoſſible to 
a day or an hour in the confluxes of men, 
how much indigence is expoſed to 
rn = 
ſtate, to hunger and nakedecks ; to injuries | 
which every paſſion is in arms, and to wants which | 
nature cannot ſuſtain. i 
E ive fact often hndennd by 
dignity and reputation : 
ery kind faced with wil- 


, there is nothing but 
mind and body ſuffer 


no allcvietions it is a 
ery virtue is 9 and in 
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ſtamp of excellence, and devoid alike of 
and of virtue? By whom is his profu- 
> but by wretches who conſider him as 
3 to their 415 Sirens that entice 
him to ſhipwreck, yclops that are gaping to 
devour him ? 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe virtue, 
can give value to his opinion, looks with ſcorn, or 
pity, neither of which can afford much gratification 
to pride, on him whom the of luxury have 
drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom 


the 
knowled 
ſion prai 


Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed by prodiga- 
yet not diſcovered to be falſe, 
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ſery that we believe it to be laſting , ſince whatever 
we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger of loſing, muſt be 
enjoyed with ſolicitude and uneaſineſs, and the more 
ue we ſet it, the more muſt the x 
be imbittered. How can he then be en- 


TREE? 29” 


= _ recollection, and that reaſon afleep 
which diſturbs their gaiety, calls upon them to 
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Day preſſes on the heels of day, 
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every 
ſcene, which every art has been employed to deco- 
rate, and every paſſion labours ta illuminate, and 
wiſhes to fee life ſtripped of thoſe ornaments which 


will there 
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gives motion to the active, and elevation to the 
eminent, all that ſparkles in the eye of hope, and 
pants Kier 


deſtowed upon another, 
ity which ſhall this night expire for ever, 
and praiſe which, however merited, or however 
ſincere, ſhall, after a few moments, be heard no 
more. 
In thoſe hours of ſcriouſneb and wiſdom, no- 
thing appeared to raiſe his ſpirits, or 
. 5 
to excite his attention but ſome _—_— for — 
exerciſe of the duties of religion. 3 
terminated on this fide of the grave 
with ee dach and indifference, and regaded ra 
in conſequence of the habit of — 
rr deſerved value; i 


confideration of another Hate, and all won 
was tedious, that had not fome tendency to difen- 
gage him from human affairs, and open his proſpects 
into futurity. | 
It is now paſt, we have cloſed his eyes, and 
heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At the 
lizht of this laſt conflict, I felt a ſenſation never 
known to me before; a confuſion of paffions, an 
awful ſtilneſs of ſorrow, a gloomy terror without 
a name. The thoughts that entered my ſoul were 
too ſtrong to be diverted, and too piercing to be 
endured ; but fuch violence cannot be laſting, the 
ſtorm ſubſided in a ſhort time, * 
grew calm. | 
H 3 I have 
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I have-from that time frequently revolved in 
mind, the effects which the obſervation of death 
produces, in thoſe who are not wholly without the 
power and uſe of reflection ; for by far the greater 
part it is wholly unregarded, their friends and their 
enemies fink into the grave without raiſing any 
uncommon emotion, or reminding them that they 
are themſelves on the edge of the precipice, 
that they muſt ſoon plunge into the gulph of 
eternity, 

It ſeems to me remarkable that death increaſes 
our veneration for the 


envied, as Horace obſerves, becauſe = eclipſed 
our own, can now no longer ta- 
tion, and we have therefore no Rm ſu 
their praiſe. That | GO which we feared 
for its malignity, i 


7 


1 


pity or contempt. 
When a friend is carried to his grave, we at 
once find excuſes for every weakneſs, and pallia- 
tions of fault; we recollet a thouſand en- 
dearments, which before glided off our minds 
without impreſſion, a thouſand favours unrepaid, 
a thouſand duties unperformed, and wiſh, vainly 
with for his return, not Ae 
receive, as that we beſtow happineſs, | 
recompenſe that kind which before we never 
underſtood. | 
There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inſtructed, 
a more painful occurrence, than the death of one 
whom we have injured without reparation. Our 
crime ſeems now irretrievable, it is indelibly re- 
corded, and the ſtamp of fate is fixed upon it. We 
conſider, with the moſt aliQive anguiſh, wed iy 
W 
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which we have given, and now cannot alleviate, 
and the loſſes which we have cauſed, and now can- 
nat repair. 


Of the ſame kind are the emotions which the 


death of an emulator or competitor . produces. 


excellence to deſerve our fondneſs, and to whatever 
ardour of oppolition intereſt may inflame us, no 
man ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not then 
wiſh to have made a friend. Thoſe who are verſed 
in literary hiſtory know that the elder Scaliger was 
the redoubted antagoniſt of Cardan and Eraſmus; 

at the death of each of his great rivals he re- 


pleted. 


Tu-ne etiam movreris * Ab gui de any Eraſme, 
Art thou too fall'n ? ere anger could fublide 
And love return, has great Eraſmus died? 

Such are the ſentiments with which we 
goin . ond but which we fome- 
ey dp ox fg Sat 
certainly at laſt wiſh to have done; let us return the 
careſſes of our friends, and endeavour by mutual 
endearments to heighten that tenderneſs which is 
the balm of life. Tat us he ee to ante off te 
juries while repentance may not be a barren an- 
guiſh, and let us open our eyes to every rival ex- 
cellence, and pay early and willingly thoſe honours 
which juſtice will compel us to pay at laſt. 

ATHANATUS. 


H 4 eee 


Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealouſy, had 
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GIVING OFFENCE. 


Nuns. 56. Sarurpay, Sept. 29, 1750. 


——Paleat res ludicra, fi me 

Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. HoR 
F:rewell the tage 3 for humbly I diſclaim 

Such fend purſuits of pleaſure, or of fame, 

It I mut tink in ſhame, or ſwell with pride, 

As the gay palm is granted or denied. FRANCIS. 


Norume is more unpleaſing than to find that 
offence has been received when none was intended, 
and that pain has been given to thoſe who were not 
guilty of any provocation. As the great end of ſo- 
Ciety is mutual beneficence, a good man is always 
uneaſy when he finds himſelf acting in 
to the 2 of life; becauſe though his * 
ſcience m ac quit him of malice prepenſe, 
ſettled * = — of miſchief, he 
ſeldom can be certain, that he has not failed by 
negligence, or indolence; that he has not been 
hindered from conſulting the common intereſt by 
too much regard to his own eaſe, or too much in- 
difference to the happineſs of others. 

Nor is it neceſſary, that, to feel this uneaſineſs, 
the mind ſhould be extended to any great diffuſion 
of generoſity, or melted by uncommon warmth of 
benevolence ; for that prudence which the world 
teaches, and a quick ſenſibility of private intereft, 
will direct us to ſhun needleſs enmities ; ſince there 
want, or by whoſe malice we may not ſome time 


I have therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtleſſneſs 
with which fome alienate from themſelves . 

| | ions 
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fections of all whom chance, buſineſs, or inclina- 
— in their way. When we ſee a man 
uing ſome darling intereſt, without much re- 
to "wn ihe opinion of the world, we juſtly con- 
15 him as corrupt and dangerous, but are not 
— * in — his motives; we ſee him actu- 
paſſions which are hard to be reſiſted, and 
| deln —— appearances which have dazzled ſtronger 
eyes. But the greater part of thoſe who ſet man- 
kind at defiance by hourly irritation, and who live 
but to infuſe malignity, and multiply enemies, 
have no hopes to foſter, no deſigns to promote, nor 


any expectations of attaining power by inſolence, JF | 


or of climbing to greatneſs by trampling on others. 
T hey ve 8 the fm of kindnets, for the 
dk peevithneſs, petulance, or gloom; and 
e the world by neglect of the common forms 
of civility, and breach of the eſtabliſhed laws of 
converſation. 
Every one muſt, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of whom all ſpeak with cenſure, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
| r though a reaſon can: 
ſcarcely be aſſigned why they ſhould be hated ; . and 
who, if their good qualities and actions ſometimes 
force a commendation, have their panegyr 
concluded with conteſhons of diſguſt; be is a 
good man, but I cannot like him. Surely ſuch 
perſons have fold the eſteem of the world at too low 
a price, fince they have loſt one of the rewards of 
virtue, without gaining the profits of wickedneſs. 
| Ad er g, Mes. fame is ſometimes the 
| en whats procegyinns are lan 
guid and geh. who lament nothing but loſs of 
money, and feel nothing but a blow) ar often ata 
difficulty to gueſs why they are with 
enemics, though they neglcX all thoſe arts by which 
men are one another. They comfort 
Ws themſelves 
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themſelves that they have lived irreproachably ; that 
none can charge them with having endangered his 
life, or diminiſhed his poſſeſſions; and therefore 
conelude that they ſuffer by ſome invincible fatality, 
or impute the malice of their neighbours to igno- 
„ They up themſelves up in their 

tulations of their 


here are many injuries which almoft every man 
feels, though he does not complain, and which, 
thole whom virtue, elegance, or vanity, 
have made delicate and tender, fix deep and laſtin 

many arts of graciou 
practiſed without 


Men of this kind are 
thoſe that have not ming | 
verfation, but ſpent their lives amidſt the — 


ouſneſs of . 
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and by long conſulting only their own inclination, 
have forgotten that others have a claim to the ſame 
deference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance 
of pride, by which all mankind is ſo much enraged, 
that it is never quietly endured, except in thoſe 
who can reward the pati which they exact; 
and inſolence is generally ſuriounded only by ſuch 
— baſeneſs inclines them wb po ä — 
upportable that produces gain, and who can laug 
at ſcurrility IT 32 table and 
an open purſe. 

But though all wanton provocations and con- 
temptuous inſolence are to be diligently avoided, 
there is no leſs danger in timid compliance and 
tame refignation. It is common, for ſoft and fear- 
ful tempers, to give themſelves up implicitly to the 
direction of the bold, the turbulent, and the over- 
bearing ; of thoſe whom they do not believe wiſer 
or than 2 onde from the ward 
deſigns where oppoſition muſt be encountered, 
to fall off from virtue for fear of cenſure. 

Some firmneſs and reſolution is neceſſary to the 
iſcharge of duty; but it is a unhappy ftate of 
life in which the neceflity of ſuch les frequently 
occurs; for no man is defeated without fome re- 
fentment, which will be continued with obſtinacy 
while he believes himſelf in the right, and exerted. 
with bitterneſs, if even to his own conviction he is 
detected in the wrong. 1 | 

Even though no regard be had to the external 
conſequences of contrariety and diſpute, it muſt 
be painful to a worthy mind to put others in pain, 
and there will be danger left the kindeſt nature 
may be vitiated by too long a cuſtom of debate and: 
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FRUGALITY. 
Nuns. 57. Tuzspar, October 2, 1750. 
Now intelligunt homines quam magnum vrai ft parfmonia. 


The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 
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neQion, or the arrangement of the flowers of 
t in- 


their 


rhetorick; but require a few plain and 


KK ſink into the mind 


own weight. 


Frugality is ſo 


world, ſo beneficial in its various forms to 


rank of men, from the 


to the happineſs of the 
higheſt of human potentates, 


Sr and the miſeries 


Whether thoſe who! treat morals as a ſcience will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues, 


For I, 


I have not thought it 
who draw my 


opinions from a careful 


of the world, am ſatisfied with — what 


abundant]y ſufficient for that if it be not 
a virtue, it is, at leaſt, a quality which can ſeldom 
exiſt without ſome virtues, ind without which ow 
virtues can exiſt. Frugal _—_y be termed the 
daughter of prudence, the of temperance, and 
the parent of liberty. op 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce de- 
pendence, and invite gn; it will almoſt 
with the 
who do 


attain the ſalu 
without f. 
"we would 


to enquire. 


7 


— OT EIT 


To 
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To moſt other acts of virtue or exertions of wif- 
dom, a concurrence of many circumſtances is ne- 
ceſſary, ſome previous knowledge muſt be attained, 
ſome uncommon gifts of nature poſſeſſed, or ſome 
opportunity produced * extraordinary combi 
nation of things; but mere power of ſaving 
what is already in our hands, muſt be eafy of ac- 

uifition to every mind; and as the example of 
| may ſhew, that the higheſt intellect cannot 
ſafely neglect it, a thouſand inſtances will every 
day prove, that the meaneſt may practiſe it with 


Riches cannot be within the reach of great num- 
bers, becauſe to be rich is to poſſeſs more than is 


* ag! 
excepted, there might, by univerſal prudence, 
an univerſal exemption from want; 
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The proſpect of penury in age is ſo 
terrifying, that every man who looks him 


muſt reſolve to avoid it; and it muſt be avoided 


of extravagance and folly. | | 
It may, perhaps, be enquired by thoſe who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the 


expence, 
abſolutel 


juſt meaſure of frugality? and when 
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abſolutely neceſſary, degenerates into profuſion ? 
To ſuch queſtions no anſwer can be re- 
turned; fince the liberty of ſpending, or neceſſity 
of parſimony, may be varied without end by dit- 
ferent circumſtances. It may, however, be laid 
down as a rule never to be broken, that a man's 
voluntary expence fhould not exceed bis revenue. A 
maxim ſo obvious and incontrovertible, that the 
Civil law ranks the prodigal with the madman, 
and debars them — from the conduct of their 
own affairs. Another precept ariſing from the 
former, and indeed included in it, is yet neceſſary 
to be diſtinAly impreſſed upon the warm, the fan- 
ciful, and the brave; Let no man anticipate uncer- 
tain profits. Let no man preſume to ſpend upon 
hopes, to truſt his own abilities for means of deli- 
verance from penury, to give a looſe to his preſent 
defires, and leave the reckoning to fortune or to 
virtue. 
| T6 theſe cautions, which, I ſuppoſe, are, at leaſt. 
among the graver part of mankind, undiſputed, I. 
will add another, Let xo man ſquander againſt his in- 
dination. With: this precept it may be, perhaps, 
—_— comply ; yet if thoſe whom 

bas buried in or driven into baniſh- 
44 — be found that very. 
few were ruined by their own choice,. or 
Pleaſure with the loſs of their eſtates ; but that they 
ſuffered themſelves to be born away by the. violence 
of. thoſe with whom they converſed, and 
reluctantly to a thouſand prodig alities, either from 
r ſpirit, or a mean 
fear of contempt and ridicule ; an emulation for 


| the prine of fally, or the dread of the laugh. of 
1, STR, 
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DESIRE or WEALTH. 
Nuns. 58. Sarunpar, Ofaber 6, 1750. 


Creſcunt divitie, tamen | 
curtæ neſcio quid ſemper abeſt vii. Hon. 
But, while in heaps his wicked wealth aſcends, 
He is not of his wiſh poſſeſs'd ; 
There's ſomething wanting ſtill to make him bleſs'd. 
FRANCIS. 


As the love of money has been, in all ages, one 
of the that have given diſturbance 


than the folly 
mulation of riches. ' who are acquainted 
with theſe authors need not be told how riches 
incite pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever they 
are mentioned ; with what numbers of examples 
the danger of large poſſeſſions is illuſtrated ; and 
how all the powers of reaſon and eloquence have 
been exhauſted in endeavours to eradicate a defire, 
which ſeems to have intrenched itſelf too ſtrongly 
in the mind to be driven out, and which, perhaps, 
had not loſt its power, even over thoſe who de- 
claimed againſt it, but would have broken out in 
the poet or the ſage, if it had been excited by op- 
portunity, and invigorated by the approximation of 
its proper object. 5 
Their arguments have been, indeed, ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful, that I know not whether it can be ſhown, 
that by all the wit and reaſon which this favorite 
cauſe has called forth, a ſingle convert was ever 
made; that even one man has refuſed n 
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confined only becauſe others have been ſhown its 
folly, and its falſehood, becauſe it has been 
in its progreſs by hiſtory and philoſophy, and hin- 


dered from its infection 
1 by powerful pre- 


The doArine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguiſh avarice or ambi- 
tion, or ſuppreſs that reluctance with which a man 
his days in a ſtate of inferiori muſt, at 
have made the lower conditions 
weariiome, and has conſequently — 
to the general ſecurity of life, by hindering that 
and viole rapine and circumvention, 


_ viction that to be rich is to be happy. 
Whoever finds himſelf incited, by ſome violent 
impulſe of paſſion, to purſue riches as the chief 
end of being, muſt ſurely be ſo much alarmed by 
— — — whoſe experi- 
ty have recommended them as the 
f as to ſtop and r whether 
n in an ing that will 
reward his toil, and to examine before he ruſhes 
to wealth, thr right and wrage, what it will 
confer when he acquired; and this exami- 


nation will ſeldom fail to repreſs his ardour, and 


retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itſelf, it is not uſeful but 
r its value is found only 
in that which it 3 74 which, if we fup- 
pole it put to its ſe by thoſe that poſſeſs it, 
ſeems not much to — the defire or ny 

wi 
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Nun. 5g. Turspar, Ober 9, 1750. 
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Nuns. 63. Tuzspar, October 22, 1750. 
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| When this opinion of the felicity of others pre- 
dominates in the heart, ſo as to excite refolutions 
of obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to 
which ſuch tranſcendent privileges are ſuppoſed to 
de annexed ; when it burſts into action, and pro- 
duces fraud, violence, and injuſtice, it is to be pur- 
ſued with all the rigour of legal puniſhments. But 
while operating only upon the thoughts, it diſturbs 
none but him who happened to admit it, and, 
however it may interrupt content, makes no at- 
tack on piety or virtue, I cannot think it ſo far 
criminal or ridiculous, but that it may deferve ſome 
pity, and admit ſome excuſe. 
hat all are equally happy, or miſerable, I ſup- 
none is ſufficiently enthuſiaſtical to maintain; 
ſe though we cannot judge of the condition 
of others, yet every wan has found frequent viciſ- 
fitudes in his own ftate, and muſt therefore be con- 
vinced that life is ſuſceptible of more or leſs feli- 
city. What then ſhall forbid us to endeavour 
8 * X. 
improved, and to graſp at augmentations of YM 
wi we Ha tb ls © he increaſed, and be- 
lieve that any particular change of fituation will 
increaſe it ? | 
If he that finds himſelf uneaſy may reaſonably 
make efforts to rid himſelf from vexation, all man- 
kind have a ſufficient plea for ſome degree of reſt- 
leſſneſs, and the fault ſeems to be little more than 
too much temerity of concluſion, in favour of ſome- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readineſs 
to believe, that the miſery which our own paſſions 
and appetites produce, is brought upon us by acci- 
dental cauſes, and external efficients. 
It is, indeed, frequently diſcovered by us, that 
we complained too haſtily of peculiar hardſhips, 
and imagined ourſelves diftinguiſhed by embarraſſ- 
ments, in which other claſſes of 2298 
entang 


daries of action, but are continually ranging over 
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entangled. We often change a lighter for a greater 
evil, — wiſh ourſelves reſtored again to the ſtate 
from which we thought it deſirable to be delivered. 
But this knowledge, though it is eaſily gained by 
the trial, is not always attainable any way; 
and that error cannot juſtly be reproached, which 
reaſon could not obviate, nor avoid. 

To take a view at once diſtinct and comprehen- 
five of human life, with all its ntricacies af com- 
bination, and varieties of connexion, is beyond 
the power of mortal intelligences. Of the ſtate 
with which practice has not acquainted us, we 
ſnatch a glimpſe, we diſcern a point, and regulate 
the reſt by paſſion, and by fancy. In this enquiry 
every favourite prejudice, every innate deſire, is 
buſy to deceive us. We are unhappy, at leaſt leſs 
happy. than our nature ſeems to admit; we neceſ- 


farily defire the melioration of our lot; what we 
defire, we reaſonably ſeek, and what we ſeek 
we are naturally eager to believe that we have 


Our confidence is often diſappointed, but 
is not convinced, and there is no man 
not hope for ſomething which he has not, 
ps his wiſhes lie unactive, becauſe he 
the difficulty of attainment. As among the 
numerous ſtudents of Hermetick philoſophy, not 
one appears to have deſiſted from the taſk of tranſ- 
mutation, from conviction of its impoſſibility, but 
from wearineſs of toil, or impatience of delay, a 
broken body, or exhauſted fortune. 
Irreſolution and mutability are often the faults 
of men, whoſe views are wide, and whoſe imagi- 
nation is vigorous and excurſive, becauſe they can- 
not confine their thoughts within their own boun- 


F 


who does 


5 


all the ſcenes of human exiſtence, and conſequently 
are often apt to conceive that they fall upon new 


regions of pleaſure, and ſtart new poſſibilities of 1 
_ I 3 happineſs. | 
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happineſs. Thus they are buſted with a perpetual 
ſucceffion of ſchemes, and paſs their lives in alter- 
nate elation and forrow, for want of that calm and 
unmoveable acquieſcence in their condition, by 
which men of flower underſtandings are fixed for 
ever to a certain point, or led on inthe plain beaten 


Of ew» conditions nn 
proſpect, that will always have the diſad 
which we have already tried; becauſe the ev 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate ; 4 


** perhaps from nature, the power 


as — Ub 
as of — the we expect, yet 1 
thoſe meditations which we indulge by choice, 


e mind 


conviction, and adequate knowledge ; and there- 
fore fluctuation of will is not more wonderful, 
they are propoſed to the election, than oſcil- 
lations of a beam charged with equal weights. 
The mind no ſooner imagines itſelf determined by 

 fome prevalent advantage, than ſome convenience 

= poK4} weight is diſcovered on the other fide, and 
the reſolutions which are ſuggeſted by the niceft 


examination, are often repented as ſoon as they 


with iti with gh 
city of bulineſs, recommended the quiet of a pri- | 
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Dass that authority and in- 
fluence which he had reſolved to exert for the hap» 
pineſs of mankind. 
was in a ſhort time convinced, that in proportion 


= Yam a ſmall 
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a ſmall time for enquiry and experiment, and he 
that ſteadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever 
emp it, will more benefit mankind than he 
that hefitates in chuſing his part till he is called 
to the performance. The traveller that reſolutely 
follows a rough and winding path, will ſooner 
reach ihe cod of his Journey, 2 that is al- 
ways changing his direction, and waſtes the hours 
of — 4 in looking for ſmoother ** and 
ſhorter paſſages. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Nuns. 64. SATURDAY, October 27, 1750. 


Lem velle, et idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia eft. SALLUsT, 


To live in friendſhip is to have the fame deſires and the 
ſame averſions. 


* HEN Socrates was building himſelf a houſe 
at Athens, being aſked by one that obſerved the 
Iittleneſs of the deſign, why a man fo eminent 
would not have an abode more ſuitable to his dig- 
nity ? he replied, that he ſhould think himſelf ſuf- 
ficently accommodated, if he could fee that nar- 
row habitation filled with real friends. Such was 
the opinion of this great maſter of human life, 
concerning the infrequency of ſuch an union of 
minds as might deferve the name of friendſhip, 
that — the multitudes whom vanity or curi- 
olity, civi g veneration, crouded about him, 
he did not ex that very ſpacious apartments 
* be to contain all that ſhould regard 


greateſt 
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part of mankind content themſelves without 

it, and ſupply its place as they can, with intereſt 
dependance 


and 
unqualified for a conftant and 


Multitudes are 
warm reciprocation of benevolence, as they are 
incapacitated for any other clevated excellence, by 
perpetual attention to their intereſt, and unre 

ſubjection to their paſſions. 1 may ſuper- 
induce inability to — any deſire, or repreſs, by 
ſuperior motives, the importunities of any immediate 
gra and an inveterate ſelfiſhneſs will ima- 
9 all advantages diminiſhed in 33 as 

are communicated. 

t not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties of diſpoſition, not incon- 
ſiſtent with common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendſhip from the heart. Some ardent enough 
in their benevolence, and defective neither in ofh- 


vy and flattery ſhall ſi | 
Sam confident adviſer, and move e by the 
— the laſt breath. — — 
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It cannot but be extremely difficult to preſerve 
private kindneſs in the midſt of publick o 
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countenance may preſerve its ſmile, the heart is 


ing and contracting. 
That man will not be agreeable, whom we 


is, however, not to be conſidered as equally in- 
diſpenſable with conformity of principles, becauſe 


made 

other. The utmoſt Ie: 
can- warrant, is, that open 
Whole fraternity is attacked, | unite againſt 
a common foe. Some, however, h few, may 
perhaps be found, in whom emulation has not been 


able to overpower agar Acre dong wo oy rec 
of fame, and can preſerve the ſacred flame of 
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creaſe affection; excite gratitude indeed, and 
„ 

jarity of 1 with- 


| zeal, 
p- Thus 
great effect 
firſt act of | 
bear their fruit and die. Yet this conſideration © 


ht not to reſtrain bounty, or 


Tus JOURNEY or LIFE. 
Nuns. 65. Tuxsnar, October 30, 1730. 
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Work d into ſudden rage by wintry ſhow'rs, 
Down the it-ep hill the roaring torrent pours; 
'The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 


Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered 


began grew 
| NN and he ra n the 
i ying down in reſignation to 
through the brambles * 4 5 


6 human life is the journey of a day. We riſe in 


n full of vigour 


2 


[4 
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* ſolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers 
of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſecurity. 
Here the heart ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides; 
we are then willing to enquire whether another 
advance cannot be made, and whether we may 


them, 
E 1 
them without the road of virtue, which 
< we, for a while, keep in our fight, and to which 
«© we propoſe to return. But temptation ſucceeds 
6% temptation, and one compliance prepares us for 
<« another; we in time loſe the happineſs of inno- 
* cence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſenſual gra- 
— Pr 


* brance of our original gh, — So 
e en 


oy 1er 2 Happy are they my 
= he ered N 


Dr 
«© unaſſiſted; that the wanderer may at length re- 
„ 
Nr from above, ſhall 

find and difficulty give way before him. 
* 2 ·· 0 a. | 
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Nuns. 66. SaTuRDaY, November 3, 1750. 
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It is natural for every man uninſtructed to mur- 
mur at his condition, becauſe in the general infe- 
licity of life, he feels his own mggr—g without 


to a very ſmall number ; and the life of the greater 
part of mankind muſt be loſt in empty withes and 


— in low — vorld wi 
bloodſhed and devaſtations, or ph by great 
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1 +6. lnnaye wn to ſylvan honours. His 
ambition was to ſhoot flying, and he therefore 


roy Lage 


whi produce no competition, it tne be over- 
looked with ſome indul becauſe, however 


fruitleſs or abſurd, it cannot have ill effects = _ 


mit our feverity to break looſe upon any fault or 
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fand flips threw them back, and a thouſand pitfals 
impeded their advance. So formidable were the 
dangers, and ſo frequent the miſcarriages, that 
many returned from the firſt attempt, and many 
fainted in the midſt of the way, and only a very 
ſmall number were led up to the ſummit of Horz, 
by the hand of FoxTrrupe. Of theſe few the 
oPE had promiſed them, reg labour 
which it coft, and felt in their ſucceſs the 

ppointmeut ; the reſt retired with their prize, 
Wiso to the bowers ofConTanT. 
towards the gate of Fancy, I 


2 


noers. Many ex- 
ients were indeed tried by this induſtrious tribe, 
of whom ſome were making themſelves wings, 


ground, or quickly fell back, nor ever approached 
the throne of Hope, but continued ſtill to 


Difficulty. 

rt of the favourites of Faxcy, when they had 
entered the garden, without making, like the reſt, 
an attempt to climb the mountain, turned i 
diately to the vale of IpLENzss, a 
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without pity and without praiſe. 

This remark be extended to all parts of 
life. Nothing is to be eſtimated by its effect 
common eyes and common ears. A thouſand mi- 
ſeries make ſilent and inviſible inroads on mankind, 
and the heart feels innumerable throbs, which ne- 


plaint. Perhaps, likewiſe, our 
pleaſures are for the moſt part equally ſecret, and 
moſt are borne up by ſome private 
ſome internal 2 — ſome latent hope, 


objects not remote, and grief for — | 
of no fatal conſequence ; of inſect vexations, which 
ſting us and fly away, impertinencies which buzz 
a while about us, and are heard no more; of me- 
teorous PR_ which dance 7 us and are 


arne man is for 
the molt part happy or miſerable. For very few 
are involved in great -vents, or have their 
of life and. Ada.” 
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are ſuſpended ; and even 
duſied in publick affairs, 


LEE E 


Tt 
low « 
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FH 
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U 
thoſe who would 


t they whoſe love a wile man is chiefly fol 
to procure. And there are others who, wi. out any 
ſhow of general goodneſs, and without the attrac - 
tions by which popularity is conciliated, are re- 
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ceived among their own families as beſtowers of 
happineſs, and reverenced as inſtructors, guar- 
dians, and benefactors. 
The moſt authentick witneſſes of any 


II 


family, and fee him without any reſtraint, or rule 
of conduct, but fuch 1222 preſeribes 
to himſelf. If a man carries virtue with him into 
wr eo ghe oo gen he» hy mound oo 
imited power or probable ſecrecy ; if we trace 
him through the round of his time, and find that 
his character, with thoſe allowances which mortal 
frailty muſt always want, is uniform and > 
we have all the evidence of his „ that one 
man can have with to another : and, indeed, 
2 its own reward, we may, 
without hefitation, determine that his heart is 

pure. 


The higheſt panegyrick, 2 chat private 
virtue can ieecive, ; > 282 R = of ſervants. Far, 
however vanity or infolence may look down with 
contempt on the ſuffrage of men, undigniſied by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very 
ſeldom happens that they commend or blame 
without juſtice. Vice and virtue are eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhed. according to — 
aphotin, will be felt by thoſe that cannot fee it; 
and, perhaps, it falls out very often that, i 
queſtions, the philoſophers in the 
2 differ not ſo much in their 
language, and have equal — 
r —— 


with equal | 
There are very few faults to be committed in 
ſolitude, or without ſome agents, partners, conſe- 


derates, or witneſſes; and, therefore, the ſervant 
muſt commonly know the ſecrets of a maſter, 


who has any ſecrets to entruſt ; and failings, merel F 


K 4 
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perſonal, are fo frequently expoſed by that fecurity 
which pride and folly generally produce, and fo 
inquiſitively watched by that deſire of reducing 
the inequalities of condition, which the lower 
orders of the world will always feel, that the teſ- 
timony of a menial domeſtick can feldom be con- 
ſidered as defective for want of knowledge. And 
though its impartiality may be ſometimes ſuſpected, 
it is at leaſt as credible as that of equals, where 
rivalry inſtigates cenſure, or friendſhip dictates 

pal iations. | 
The danger of betraying our weakneſs to our 
ſervants, and the impoſſibility of . concealing it 
from them, may be juſtly conſidered as one motive 
to a and irreproachable life. For no con- 
dition 1s more hateful or deſpicable, than his who 
has put himſelf in the power of his ſervant ; in the 
power of him whom, perhaps, he has firſt cor- 
rupted by making him ſubſervient to his vices, and 
whoſe fidelity he therefore cannot enforce by any 
precepts of honeſty or reaſon. It is ſeldom known 
that authority, thus acquired, is poſſeſſed without 
inſolence, or that the maſter is not forced to con- 
feſs, by his tameneſs or forbearance, that he has 
enſlaved himſelf by ſome fooliſh confidence. And 
his crime is equally puniſhed, whatever part he 
takes of the choice to which he is reduced ; and 
he is from that fatal hour, in which he facrificed 
his dignity to his paſſions, in p dread of 
inſolence or defamation ; of a controuler at home, 
or an accuſer abroad. He is condemned to pur- 
bribes never ſecured, and which, after a long courſe 
of ſubmiſſion, promiſes, and anxieties, he will find 
a. or in a frolick of drunken- 
To dread no eye, and to ſuſpect no tongue, 
is the great prerogative of innocence ; an exemp- 
| | tion 
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tion only to invariable virtue. But guilt 
has always its horrors and ſolicitudes; and to make 
it yet more ſhameful and deteſtable, it is doomed 
ſtand in awe of thoſe, to whom 


8 


Oo LD AGE. 
Nous. 69. Touxspar, November 13, 1750. 


| Flet quoque, ut in ſpeculs rugas adſhexit aniles, 
— . — —— 2 
— vitiataque dentibus ævi 3 
| Paulatim lentã conſumitis omnia morte. Ovid, 


The dreadful wrinkles when poor Helen ſpy d, 
Ah! why this ſecond rape? with tears fl cried. 
Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age, 


Beneath jaws, whate er have n 
Muſt » confum's by fwift or low degrees. 
'ELPHINSTON. 


* *. 
the miſeries that attend the laſt of man, im- 

precates upon thoſe who are fo fooliſh as to wiſh 
for long life, the calamity of ——— 
old from century to century. that no 
e 
erepitude itſelf was an epitome of whatever is 
dreadful, and nothing could be added to the curſe of 


c na- 
tural limits. 
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parts of the drama were diſtinguiſhed by o 
of conduct, contrariety of deſigns, and diſhmilitude 


of perſonal qualities, all involved in one common 


cannot hope to overcome. 
— The other miſeries, which waylay our 


tude may conquer: by caution and circumſpection 
we may ſteal along with very little to obſtruct or in- 
commode us; by ſpirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of conteſt by the 
pleaſures of victory. But a time muſt come when 
our policy and bravery ſhall be equally uſeleſs; 


without any power of receiving ſolace from the 
pleaſures that have formerly delighted us, or any 
proſpect of emerging into a ſecond poſſeſſion of the 
bleſfings that we have loft. 

ing in endeavours to procure comforts for theſe 
hours of dejection and melancholy, and to gild the 
dreadful gloom with artificial light. The moſt 
uſual ſupport of old age is wealth. He whoſe poſ- 


himfelf always fortified againft invaſions on his au- 


ment, if his ſtrength and his reaſon fail him, he can 
at laſt alter his will; and therefore all that have 
hopes muſt like wiſe have fears, znd he may ſtill con- 
tinue to give laws to ſuch as have not ceaſed to re- 
gard their own intereſt. | 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the laſt fortreſs to which age retires, and 
in which he makes the ftand againſt the upſtart 
race that ſeizes his domains, diſputes his com- 
mands, and cancels his preſcriptions. But here, 
though there may be fafety, there is no * 

an 


diſtreſs, and all ſtruggling with affliction which 


through the world, wiſdom may eicape, and forti- 


when we ſhall all fink into helpleſſneſs and ſadneſs, 


teſons are large, and whoſe cheſts are full, imagines 
thority. If he has loſt all other means of govern- 


n 1 — 1 n _ 
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and what remains is but a proof that more was once 
Nothing ſeems to have been more univerſally 

dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 

children ; and indeed, to a man who has ſurvived all 
the companions of his youth, all who have partici- 
pated his pleaſures and his cares, have been 
in the ſame events, and filled their minds with the 
ſame this full peopled world is a diſmal 
ſolitude. He ftands forlorn and ſilent, neglected or 
r animated with 


kimſlf ro fome whoſe inert and gratitude 


— wits. 
3 — the colours of life, as we lool 
forward to the future, or backward to the paſt ; 
and ſo different the opinions and ſentiments which 
this contrariety of appearance naturally produces, 
1 the old and ends 
. — — 
a young man entering the world, with fulneſs of 
2 ntig i eG 


— 


pulous diflidence which 
ments certainly infuſe ; and the old man wonder 
in his turn that the world never can grow wiſer, 


that nanther goorepts, was Uffimenies, nan car Lag 
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ſublimed by health, and volatiliſed by paſ- 
hon, ſoon leave behind them the phlegmatick ſedi- 
ment of wearineſs and deliberation, and burſt out 
in temerity and enterpriſe. The tenderneſs there- 
fore which nature infuſes, and which long habits 
of beneficence confirm, is neceſſary to reconcile 
ſuch oppoſition ; and an old man muſt be a father 
8 ence thoſe follies 9 
which he will perpetually imagine himſelf to 5 
in the ſchemes Hy anne Horn, the pleaſures and 
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ing made no knowledge, 
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HUMAN VIRTUE. 


Nun. 70. Sa Trunbar, November 17, 1750. 
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may be happy without virtue, and therefore caſt off 
all care but for his preſent intereſt. It ſeems im- 
poſſible that conviction ſhould be on one fide, and 
practice on the other; and that he who has ſeen 
the right way, ſhould voluntarily hut his 
that he may quit it with more tranquillity. Yet 
all theſe abſurdities are every hour to be W 
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Yet ſuch is the ſtate of all mortal virtue, that 
it is always uncertain and variable, fometimes ex- 
canding 9 the whole n 


into a narrow ſpace, mo 
1 the heart, * the 


nm 
up to the dominion of wickedneſs. — 

fore is more unjuſt than to j "manby 
mort an acquaintance, thr fs oh 

for it often h that in the „ and thought- 
leſs, and diſſipated, there is a ſecret radical worth, 
which may ſhoot out by proper cultivation ; that 
the ſpark of heaven, chough dimmed and ob- 


is not extinguiſhed, but may by the 
re of Cont ad xtra dee 


flame. 
To i that every one who is not com- 
pletely good is i abandoned, is to ſup- 


poſe that all are capable of the fame rees of 
excellence ; it is indeed to exact, from I., that 
perfection which none ever can attain. And fince 
the pureſt virtue is conſiſtent with ſome vice, 
and the virtue of the greateſt number with almoſt 


an equal r 
too ily conclude, that all neſs is loft, 
though it may for a time be and over- 


 whelmed ; for moſt minds are the flaves of ex- 
ternal circumſtances, and conform to any hand 
that undertakes to mould them, roll down any tor- 
rent of cuſtom in which they happen to be caught, 
_—_— that bears hard againſt 


It may be ly obſerved of women, that 
they are for the moſt part good or bad, 2 
fall among thoſe who practiſe vice or virtue; and 

that neither education nor reaſon gives them much 
ſecurity againſt the influence of example. Whe- 
ther it be that they have leſs courage to ſtand 


BEAUTIES or 

or that their deſire of admira- 
facrifice their principles to the 
worthleſs praife, it is certain, 


but with that of others; and as accountable, not 
only for the duties which he 
that he commits, but for that negligence and irre- 
n 

very man, in whatever ſtation, has, or endea- 
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Tus SHORTNESS or LITE. 


Nuns. 71. Tuzspar, November 20, 1750. 


| Vivere quod propero pauper, nec inutilis annis 
Da veniam, properat Vivere nemo ſatis. MART. 


. 


; 
3 


do not un- 

well at- 

y be 

xditor, 

within my 

upon the 

v ill turn their 
r1oughts back upon they will find 
it difficult to call a fingle man to remembrance, who 
anpeared to know that life ſhort till he was 


about to Joſe it. 
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tions as nothing but a long train of events can gra- 
tify, and ſuffor thoſe paſſions to gain upon us, which 
are only excuſable in the prime of life. 

Theſe reflections were lately excited in my mind, 


by an evening's converſation with my friend Pro- 


ere, who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought 
eſtate, and is — to diſpoſe and culti- 
r — = 

is to walk among ſtately trees, lie muſing 
C he is there- 
fore maturely conſidering how he ſhall diſpoſe his 
walks and his groves, and has at laſt determined to 
ſend for the beſt plans from Italy, and forbear plant- 
I 2 8 

us is life trifled in preparations to do 
what never can be done, if it be lefi unattempted 
till all the requiſite; which imagination can ſuggeſt 
are gathered together. Where our deſign termi- 
nates only in our own ſatis faction, the miſtake is 
of no great importance; for the pleaſure of expet- 
ing enj is often greater than that of obtain- 
ing it, and the completion of almoſt every wiſh is 
found a diſappointment; but when many others 
are intereſted in an undertaking, when any deſign 
is formed, in which the improvement or ſecurity 
of mankind is involved, nothing is more un- 
worthy either of wiſdom or benevolence, than to 
delay it from time to time, or to forget how much 
every day that paſſes over us takes away from our 


power, 
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power, and how ſoon an idle purpoſe to do an ac» 
tion, finks into a mournful wiſh that it had once 
been done. 

We are frequently importuned, by the bacchana- 
lian writers, to lay hold on the preſent hour, to 
catch the pleaſures within our reach, and remember 
that futurity is not at our command. | 


. Lay = oog ** 


7 ' ng | X | 
good, than an hour of giddy frolick and noify mer- 
riment. 3 


When Baxter had loſt a thouſand pounds, which 
he bad laid up for the erection of a ſchool, he uſed 


gives the 
himſelf as 
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is a ſtate between gaiety and unconcern ; the act or 
emanation of a mind, at leiſure to regard the grati- 


fication of another. 

* A „that whenever they aſpire 
to to be merry, and to 
flights of plea- 
theſe 
applauſe and ad- 
ght us long. We enjoy 
them a little, and then retire to eaſineſs and good- 
humour, 'as the gazes awhile on eminences 
with the fun, but foon turns aching away 

to verdure and to flowers. 
Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes to 
e; the one overpowers weak 
irits, and other recreates and revives them. 
ſeldom fails to give ſome pain; the hearers 
either ſtrain their faculties to accompany its to 
ings, or are left behind in envy and deſpair. 
humour boaſts no faculties which every ene does 


fantry, and burſts of laughter 
met inay be for'> rime honed with 


* 


not believe in his own power, and pleaſes princi- 


not offendin 
RU well — that | the moſt certain way to 


give any mn pleaſure, is to perſuade him that you 


receive pleaſure” from him, to encourage him to 
freedom and confidence, and to avoid any ſuch ap- 
pearanee of fiperiority as may overbear and depreſs 
Him. Weser many that * this art only, ſpend 
their days in the adit of eareſſes, invitations, and 
eivilitics; and withbut any ex extraordinary qualities 
or àre the uniberſal favourites of both 
ſexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. 
The darlings of the world will, indeed, be generally 
I. and 
are hot conſideted as candidates for eminent 
— but "content th 
common s<cviÞliftunents, and endeavour rather to 
ſpliEit Kindaefs than to raiſe eſteem ; therefore in 
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Ne when it has been fo far indulged, 
as to outrun the motions of the will, and diſcover 
itſelf without premeditation, is a ſpecies of depra- 
vity in the higheſt degree Shading cnc and offenſive, 
becauſe no rectitude of intention nor ſolar of 


favour of — 23 

the moſt diligent civility, an unlucky — dit- 
pleaſes, an unheeded circumſtance ruffles and exaſ- 
perates ; and in the moment when we congratulate 
ourſelves upon having gained a friend, our en- 
deavours are fruſtrated at once, and all our affiduity 


forgotten in the caſual tumult of ſome trifling 


irritation. 


This troubleſome impatience is ſometimes no- 


thing more than the ſymptom of ſome deeper ma- 


lady. He that is angry without daring to confeſs 
his reſentment, or ſorrowful without the liberty 
of telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to 
give vent to the fermentations of his mind at tle 
uit paſſates that are opened, and to aa 
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not readily depart 
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they have im- 
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therefoce, are only blameable, when 


prudently 
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| prudently or moroſely withdrawn themſelves from 
the world ; but there are others, who have, with- 
—_— nurſed up this habit in their 
inds, by making implicit ſubmiſſiveneſs the con- 
dition of their favour, and ſuffering none to ap- 
proach them, 1 
plaud, or move but to 

He that gives himſelf up to his own fancy, 
and converſes with none but ſuch as he hires to 
Are eee 
him with 


perity of contradic- 
tion, * wn Aloe for 8 truth 3; 
a little oppoſition offends, a little reſtraint enrages, 
and a little difficulty perplexes him; having been 
accuſtomed to fee every thing give way to his 
humour, he ſoon 8 his own littlenefs, and 
expects to find the world rolling at his beck, and 


all mankind employed to accommodate and delight 
him. 
large fortune bequeathed to her by 


Tetrica had a 
an aunt, which made her very early independent, 
and placed her in a ſtate of ſuperiority to all about 
her. Having no ſuperfluity of underftanding, ſhe 
was ſoon es bs hs be of Yer oth 
who informed her that ladies, ſuch as ſhe, had 
nothing to do but. take pleaſure their own way; 


that ſhe wanted nothing from others, and had 
therefore no reaſon to value their opinion; that 


money was every thing; and that they who thought | 


themſelves il]-treated, ſhould look for better uſage 
among their equals. 


Warm with theſe generous ſentiments, Tetrica 
came forth into the world, in which ſhe endea- 


vas to force reſpect by haughtineſs of mien 

and vehemence of language ; but having neither 

birth, beauty, * * 
4 


Eree, 
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If ſhe takes the air, ſhe is offended with the 
heat or cold, the glare of the ſun, or the 


I 35 „ a viſit, the room in 


act fn whine cate. Her tea is never of the 
right fort; the figures on the China give her diſ- 
guſt. Where there are children, ſhe hates the 
gabble of brats; where there are none, ſhe. can- 
not bear a place without ſome cheerfulneſs and 
rattle. If many ſervants are kept in a houſe, ſhe 
never fails to tell how lord Laviſb was ruined by 
a numerous retinue ; if few, ſhe relates the ftory 
of a miſer that made his company wait on them- 
ſelves. She quarrelled with one family, becauſe 
the had an un view from their windows ; 


their work, then to names it, and contrive it 
after another faſhion ; then 
and likes it better as it was at 
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ſerve her. Her maid, the only being that can en- 
dure her tyranny, profeſſes to take her own courſe, 
and hear her miſtreſs talk. Such is the conſequence 
of peeviſhneſs ; it can be borne on when: it is | 


deſpi 

t ſometimes happens that too cloſe an atten- 
tion to minute exactneſs, or a too rigorous habit 
of examining every thing by the ſtandard of per- 
ſection, vitiates the temper, rather than improves 
the underſtanding, and teaches the mind to dif- 
cern faults with unhappy penetration. It is inci- 


dent likewiſe to men of vigorous imagination to 
pleafe themfelves too much with futurities, and to 


fret becauſe thoſe expectations are diſappointed, 
which ſhould never have been formed. Know- 
ledge and genius are often enemies to quiet, by 
ſuggeſting ideas of excellence, which men and 
the performances of men cannot attain. But let 
no man rathly determine, that his unwillin 

to be pleaſed is a proof of underſtanding, unleſs 
his ſuperiority appears from leſs doubtful evidence; 
for though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes juſtly boaſt 
its deſcent from learning or from wit, it is much 
oftencr of baſe extraction, the child of vanity, an 
nurſling of ignorance. 
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ing them, is frequently forgotten; he that ac- 
knowledges the obligations of morality, and pleaſes 
| his vanity with enforcing them to others, con- 

cludes himſelf zealous in the cauſe of virtue, 


but who yet live at peace with themſelves, 
means which require Jeſs underſtanding, or 
attention. When their hearts are burthened with 
4 i a crime, inſtead of feeking for 
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| It has always been conſidered as an alleviation 
1 of miſery not to ſuffer alsne, even when union and 
| ſociety can contribute nothing to reſiſtance or 
4 eſcape; ſome comfort of the ſame kind ſeems to 
4 incite 3 ** to oy aſſociates, though indeed 
| another ven, for as guilt is 
gated, the — of — is diminiſhed, and 
may be her equally deteftable every — 
ſheltered from ſhame, though not from 


| EET ative. by. which. the Herds of the 
I. breaſt are aſſuaged, is, the contemplation, not of 
the ſame, e He that cannot 
juſtify himſelf by his reſemblance to others, is 
ready to try ſome other expedient, and to enquire 
what will rife to his advantage from oppoſition and 
diſſimilitude. He eaſily hnds fome faults in every 
* 822 which he weighs againſt his own, 
them preponderate while he 
— _ his own hand, and throws in 
or takes out at his pleaſure circumſtances that 
make them heavier or lighter. He then triumphs 
in his comparative purity, and ſets himſelf at _ 
not becauſe he can refute the charges advanced 
againſt him, but becauſe he can cenſure his accu» 
ſers with equal juſtice, and no longer fears the 
arrows of ——_— when he has ſtored his 
zine of malice. with w equally fp pod 
equally envenomed. 
This practice, though never juſt, is yet 8 
and artful, when the cenſure is directed againſt 
deviations to the contrary extreme. Fhe man — 
is branded with cowardice, may, with ſome appear- 
ance of propricty, turn all his force of argument 
againſt a ſtupid contempt of lite, ang, caſts precipi- 
tation into unneceſſary danger. Every receſſion 
— 1 temerity is an approach towards cowardice, 
and though is be confeſſed that bravery, like other 
— virtue, 
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virtues, ſtands between faults on either hand, yet 
the place of the middle point may always be diſ- 
ted; be may therefore often impoſe upon care- 
ſes underſtandings, by turning the attention wholly 
from himſelf, and keeping it fixed invariably on 
the oppoſite fault; and by ſhewing how many evils 
are avoided by his behaviour, he may conceal for 
a time thoſe which are incurred. 7 
But vice has not always opportunities or addreſs 
for ſuch artful ſubterfuges: men often extenuate 
their on guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain reſt to them- 
ſelves, by pointing ſome other prey ta the purſuit 
of cenſure. 
Every whiſper of infamy is induftriouſly circu- 
lated, every hint of ſuſpicion eagerly improved, 
and every failure of conduct joyfully pub:iſhed, by 
thoſe whoſe intereſt it is, that the eye and voice of 
the publick ſhould be employed on any rather than 
on themſelves. | 
All theſe artifices, and a thoufand others equally 
vain and equally deſpicable, are incited by that 
conviction of the deformity of wickedne(:, from 
which none can ſet himfelt free, and by an abſurd 
defire to ſeparate the cauſe from the effects, and to 
enjoy the profit of crimes without ſuffering the 
| ſhame. Men are willing to try alf methods of 
reconciling guilt and quiet, and when their under- 
ings are ſtubborn and uncomp!ying, raile 
their palſions againſt them, and hope to overpower 
their own knowledge. | | 
It is generally not fo much the dcfire of men, 
ſunk into depravity, to deceive the world as them- 
ſelves, for when no particular circumſtances make 
them nt on others, infamy diſturbs them 
little, but as it revives their remorie, and is echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The fentence 
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RES ſeducement and fallacy 
or this purpoſe every i 
ſou »dt, the hopes Bill reſt deen ſhane Bhs a 
ment till life is at an end; 


ABUSE or TALENTS. 


Nuns. 77. TvzsDay, December 11, 1750. 


Os dignum æterno nitidum quod fulgeat Auro, 
S mallet laudare Deum, cui fardida Monftra 
Pretulit, et liguidam temeru uit Crimuie Vocem. — 


A ſtatue ſuch a wit might claim, 
God and virtue rais'd the noble flame ; 
_ But ah! how lewd a ſubject has he 8 ; 


Anon wot, whoſe hopes of 
rr 


lectual attainments, it has been, from age to age, 


an eſtabliſhed cuſtom to complain of the ingrati- 
tude of mankind to their inſtructors, and the diſcou- 
agement which men of genius and ſtudy ſuffer 
from avarice and ignorance, from the prevalence of 
falſe taſte, 1 

Men are moſt by tho evils 
which themſelves feel, 2 
own eyes; Ns Cor BF A RCs 
fich general felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their own 


always declaimed, in the rage of 
init his age or nation; not is there 'one who has 
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op 
dences on each fide allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the 
ſtudents will find their cauſe promoted, or the com- 
_ paſſion which they expect much increaſed. Let 

their conduct be impartially ſurveyed ; let them 
be allowed no longer to direct attention at their 
pleaſure, by expatiating on their own deſerts ; let 
neither the dignity of knowledge overawe the judg- 
ment, nor the n 
will then, perhaps, be found, that they were not 
able to produce claims to kinder treatment, but 
the calamities which they ſuffered, and 
ſeldom wanted friends but when they wanted 
virtue. | | 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wiſdom, 
live with conformity to their precepts, muſt be rea- 
dily confeſſed; and we cannot wonder that the in- 


againſt thoſe, who neglect the duties which they 
appear to know with to ſtrong conviction the ne- 
ceflity of performing. Yet fince no man has power 
of acting equal to that of thinking, I know not 
whether the ſpeculatiſt may not fometimes incur 
cenſures too ſevere, and by thoſe, who form ideas 
of his life from their knowledge of his books, be 
confidered as worſe than others, only becauſe he 
was expected to be better. „ 
He, by whoſe writings the heart is rectified, the 
_ appetites counteracted, and the paſſions repreſſed, 
| be conftd-red as not unprofitable to the great 
republick of humanity, even h his behaviour 
ſhould not always exemplify his rules. His inſtruc- 
tions may diffuſe their influence to regions, in which 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be albzus 


dignation of mankind riſes with great vehemence 
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„ which we 3 through the 
x 2 he extends his 


reaſon to complain that he meets not with 
or veneration, when thoſe with whom he 
his life are more corrupted by his practice 
enlightened by his ideas. Admiration begins w 
acquaintance ceaſes; and his favourers are 
but his enemies at hand. 


Yet many have dared to boaſt of neglected merit, 


and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, 
whom it cannot be alleged that they have endea- 
voured to increaſe the wiſdom or virtue of their 
readers. They have been at once profligate in their 
lives, and licentious in their compoſitions ; have not 


only forſaken the paths of virtue, but attempted to 


of guilt, and taught temptation ſweeter notes, ſofter 


blandiſhments, and ſtronger allurements. 

It has been apparently the ſettled purpoſe of ſome 
writers, whoſe and acquiſitions place them 
high in the rank of literature, to ſet faſhion on the 
lide of wickedneſs; to recommend debauchery and 
lewdneſs, by affociating them with qualities moſt 
— to dazzle the diicernment, and attract the 
affections; 
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affetions ; and to ſhow innocence and goodneſs 
with ſuch attendant weakneſſes as neceſſarily expoſe 
them to contempt and deriſion. | 

Such naturally found intimates among the cor- 
rapt, the thoughtleſs, and the intemperate ; paſſed 
their lives amidit the levities of ſportive idlenefs, or 
the warm ns of drunken friendſhip; and 
fed their hopes with the promiſes of wretches, whom 
their precepts had taught to ſcoff at truth. But 
when fools had laughed away their ſprightlinefs, and 
the languors of exceſs could no longer be relieved, 
they ſaw their protectors hourly drop away, and 
wondered and ſtormed to find themſelves abandoned. 
or returned to virtue, they were left equally with- 
out aſſiſtance; for debauchery is ſelſiſn negli- 
gent, and from virtue the virtuous only can expect 


Ie is faid by Florus of Catiline, who died in the 
midſt of ſlaughtered enemics, that his death had been 
illuſtrious had it been ſuffered for his country. Of the 
wits who have languiſhed away life under the preſ- 
ſures of poverty, or in the reſtleſſneſs of ſuſpenſe, 
careſſed and rejected, flattered and deſpiſed, as they 
were of more or leſs uſe to thoſe who ſtiled them- 
felves their patrons, it might be obſerved, that their 
miſeries would enforce com » had they been 
brought upon them by honeſty and religion. 

The wickedneſs of a looſe or profane author is 


more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 


drunken raviſher, not only becauſe it extends its 
effects wider, as a peftilence that taints the air is 
more deſtructive than poiſon infuſed in a draught, 
| but becauſe it is committed with cool deliberation. 
By the inſtantaneous violence of defire, a good man 
may ſometimes be ſurpriſed before reſſection can 
come to his reſcue; when the appetites have 


ſtrengthened their influence by habit, andy 
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tainly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defects 
and 44 — which, in ſouls leſs and. may 
de guiltleſs. But, ſurely, none can think without 
horror on that man's condition, who has been more 
wicked in proportion as he had more means of ex- 
celling in virtue, and uſed the light imparted from 
heaven only to embelliſh folly, and ſhed luſtre upon 


ß 


ATTENTION 
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ATTENTION ro MORTALITY. 


Nuns. 78. SaTuRDAY, December 15, 1750. 
— ola fatetur 


NQuantula fint hominum corpuſeula. Juv. 


Death 


only this myſterious truth unfolds, 


The mighty foul how finall a body holds | Davven. 


ea ſenſation is known to depend ſo 
much upon novelty, that cuſtom takes away from 
many things their power of giving pleaſure or pain. 
Thus a new dreſs becomes eaſy by wearing it, and 
the palate is reconciled by degrees to diſhes which 
at Ins it. That by long habit of carrying 
a burden, we loſe, in great part, our ity 
of its weight, any man may be convinced by put- 
ting on for an hour the armour of ouranceſtors; for 
he will ſcarcely believe that men would have had 
much inclination to marches and battles, encum- 
bered and oppreſſed, as he will find himſelf, with 
the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes that over- 
run regions, and ſtormed towns in iron accoutre- 
ments, he knows not to have been bigger, and has 
no reaſon to imagine them ſtronger than the pre- 
ſent race of men; he therefore muſt conclude, that 
their peculiar powers were conferred only by pe- 
culiar habits, and that their familiarity with the 


2229 them to move in it with eaſe, 


vigour, and agility. 
et it ſeems Semen 
| Rate, that pain ſhould be more fixed and perma- 
nent than pleaſure. Uneaſineſs gives way by flow 
degrees, and is long before it quits its pelleflon of 
* „ 
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is ready to fall; not that he is more willing to die 
than formerly, but that he is more familiar to the 
of others, and therefore is not alarmed fo 

| how much nearer he ap $ to 
- - But this is to ſubmit tamely to the ty- 
accident, and to ſuffer oùr reaſon to lie 

Every funefal may juſtly be confidered 
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Since buſineſs and gaiety are drawing 
our attention away from a future ſtate, ſome ad- 
monition is frequently neceſſary to recall it to our 


minds, and what can more properly renew the im- 


preſſion than the examples of mortality which every 
day ſupplies? The great incentive to virtue is the 
reflection that we mult die; it will, therefore, be 
uſeful to accuſtom ourſelves, whenever we fee a 
funeral, to conſider how ſoon we may be added to 
the number of thoſe whoſe probation is paſt, and 
whoſe happineſs or miſery ſhall endure for ever. 


SUSPICION. 


Nuns. 79. Tutspay, December 18, 1750. 


Tam ſepe naſtrum decipi Fobultun, quid - 
Miraris, Aule * Semper bonus homo taro off. Mar. 


You wonder I've fo little wit, 


Than he who is » knave complete. FV. Lawns. 
Suspiciox, however neceſſary it may be to 


rg yt age wie | pe Fg nf} 
Lell to be perjured. 5 
We can form our opinions of that which we 


| know not, onl acing it in iſon with 
| y by placing compari With 


g that we know : whoever, therefore, is 
over· run with ſuſpicion, and detects artifice and 
agem in every propoſal, muſt either have 
VoI. I. M learned 
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to which the ſtate of that man bears a very exact 
analogy, who dares never give reft to his vigilance 


and circumſpection, but conſiders himſelf as ſur- 


rounded by ſecret foes, and fears to intruſt his 


children, or his friend, with the ſecret that throbs 
in his breaſt, and the anxieties that break into his 
face. To avoid, at this expence, thoſe evils to 
which eaſineſs and friendſhip might have expoſed 
him, is ſurely to buy ſafety at too dear a rate, and, 
in the language of the — ſatiriſt, to ſave life 
by loſing all for which a wife man would live. 
When in the diet of the German empire, as Ca- 
merarius relates, the princes were once diſplaying 
their felicity, and each boaſting the advantages of 
his own dominions, one who poſſeſſed a country 
not remarkable for the grandeur of its cities, or 
the fertility of its ſoil, roſe to ſpeak, and the reſt 
liſtened between pity and contempt, till he declared, 
in honour of his territories, that he could travel 
through them without a and if he was weary, 
fleep in ſafety upon the lap of the firſt man whom 


he ſhould meet; —— which would have 
been ill exchanged for the boaſt of palaces, paſtures, 


or ſtreams. 

Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy tue than to 
happineſs : he that is already corrupt is naturally 
ſuſpicious, and he that becomes ſuſpicious will 
ly be corrupt. It is too common for us to 
learn the frauds by which ourſelves have ſuffered ; 


give way to 


cr tes de ir, wat yet feel 


their love of mankind dimini their eſteem, 
grow lefs zealous 1 of thoſe 


dangered. 
Thus 
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Thus we find old age, upon which ſuſpicion has 
been ſtrongly imprefied by long intercourſe with 
the world, inflexible and ſevere, not eafily ſoftened 
by ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint, or ſubdued by 


ſupplication. Frequent experience of counterfeited 


miſeries, and diſſembled virtue, in time overcomes 
that diſpoſition to tenderneſs and ſympathy, which 
is ſo powerful in our younger years; and they that 
happen to petition the old for compaſſion or aſſiſt- 
ance, are doomed to languiſh without regard, and 
ſuffer for the crimes of men who have formerly 
been found undeſerving or ungrateful. 

Hiſtorians are certainly chargeable with the de- 
pravation of mankind, when they relate without 


cenſure thoſe ſtratagems of war by which the vir- 


tucs of an enemy are engaged to his deſtruction. A 
ſhip comes before a port, weather-beaten and ſhat- 
tered, and the crew implore the liberty of repair- 
— breaches, ſupplying themſelves with ne- 
ceſſaries, or burying their dead. The humanity of 
the inhabitants inclines them to conſent, the 
ſtrangers enter the town with the weapons conceal- 
thoſe that make refiffance, and become maſters of 


the place; they return home rich with plunder, 


and their ſucceſs is recorded to encourage. imi- 

But ſurely war its laws, and t to be 
conducted with ſome regard to the univerſal intereſt 
of man. Thoſe may juſtly be purſued as enemies 
to the community of nature, who ſuffer hoſtility to 
vacate the unalterable laws of right, and purſue 
their private advantage by means, which, if once 


eſtabliſhed, muſt deſtroy kindneſs, cut off from- 
every man all hopes of affiſtance from another, and 
all the world with — ſuſpicion and impla- 
cable malevolence. Whatever is thus gained ought 
to be reſtored, and thoſe who have conquered by 
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the particular injury to him whom he deceives, 
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ſuch treachery may be juſtly denied the protection 
of their native country. | 
Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of 


but of the diminution of that confidence which 
conſtitutes not only the eaſe but the exiſtence of 


ſociety. He e ne mpoſture has too often 
his virtue more impai —7 4 — But as 


Eb robbery by ſupineneſs, 
ſo it is our duty not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs by ſuſ- 
picion ; it is better to ſuffer wrong than to do it, 
and happier to be ſometimes cheated than not to 
truſt. 


W IH TILL 
Nouns. 80. SATURDAY, December 22, 1750. 


hep! odd ho Mag coir 
Soracte, ace uſtineant 
* 


with new mounts of ſnow; 
the winter's weight 


2 the lab ring woods below. Darpzx. 


has made the human foul 4 
always impatient for novelty, and 
ſomething yet unenjoyed with un- 
„ the world ſeems to have been 
to this diſpoſition of the mind ; 


Hos, 


As 


— P= 
eminently 


it is formed to raiſe expectations by conſtant vi- 
ciſſitudes, and to obviate fatiety y perpetual 
change. 


Wherever we turn our eyes, we find ſomething 
to revive our curioſity, and engage our attentions. 
In the duſk of the morning we watch the * of 
the ſun, and ſee the day diverſify the clouds, and 


open 
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Every ſeaſon has its particular power of firiking 
the mind. The nakedneſs and afperity of the wintry 
world always fills the beholder with penſive and 
profound aftonifament ; as the variety of the ſcene 
is leſſened, its grandeur. is increaſed ; and the mind 
is ſwelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pre- 
ſent and the paſt, of the beautics which have va- 
niſhed from the eyes, and the waſte and deſolation 
that are now before them. 

It is obſerved by Miltan, that he who neglects to 
viſit the country in ſpring, and rejects the pleaſures 
that are then in their fir ſt bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty of ſullenneſs againſt nature. If we allot dif- 
ferent duties to different ſeaſons, he may be charged 
with equal diſobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leafieſs woods, without 
ſeriouſneſs and awe. Spring is the ſeaſon of gaiety, 
and winter of terror; in ſpring the heart of tran- 
quillity dances to the melody of the groves, and the 
eye of benevolence ſparkles at the fight of happineſs 
and plenty: In the winter, compaſſion melts at 
univerſal calamity, and Che tear of ſoftneſs ſtarts at 
the wailings of kunger, and the crics of the creation 
in diſtreſs. N 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heavineſs and ſorrow, nor do I recommend them 
beyond the degree neceſſary to maintain in its full 
vigour that habitual ſympathy and tenderneſs, which, 
in a world of ſo much mitery, is neceſſary to the 
ready diſcharge of our moſt important duties. I he 


winter therefore is generally celebrated as the proper 


ſeaſon for domeſtick merriment and gaiety. We 
are ſeldom invited by the votaries of pleafure to look 
abroad for any other purpoſe, than that we may 
ſhrink back with more ſatisfaction to our coverts, 
and when we have heard the how! of the tempeſt, 
and felt the gripe of the froſt, 9— 

| | by 
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other with more gladneſs upon a cloſe room, an eaſy. 
chair, a large fire, and a ſmoaking dinner. 5 
Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
converſation. Differences, we know, are never fo. 
effectually laid aſleep, as by ſome common calamity : 
An enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger. 
The rigour of winter brings generally to the ſame 
fire-ſide thoſe, who, by the oppolition of inclina- 
tions, or difference of employment, moved in vari- 
ous directions through the other parts of the year; 
and when they have met, and find it their mutual 
intereſt to remain together, they endear each other 
by mutual compliances, and often with for the con- 
tinuance of the ſocial ſeaſon, with all its bleakneſs. 
and all its ſeverities. | | 
To the men of ſtudy and imagination, the win- 
ter is generally the chief time of labour. Gloom 
and filence produce compoſure of mind, and con- 
centration of ideas; and the privation of external. 
pleaſure naturally cauſes an effort to find enter- 
tainment within. This is the time in which 
whom literature enables to find amuſements for 
themſelves, have more than common convictions 
of their own happineſs. When they are con-, 
demned by the elements to retirement, and debar- 
red from moſt of the diverſions which are called 
in to aſſiſt the flight of time, they can find new 
ſubjects of enquiry, and preſerve themſelves from. 
that wearineſs which hangs always flagging upon. 
the vacant mind. | 4 
It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets 
and philoſophers; it is neceſſary that the greater 
part of mankind ſhould be employed in the minute 
buſineſs of common life; minute, indeed, not if 
we conſider its influence upon our happineſs, but 
if we reſpect the abilities requiſite to conduct it. 
Theſe muſt neceſſarily be more dependent on acci- 
dent for the nn hours 
1 Fs 3 wa 
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ſpent as to exclude wifdom or virtue, or paſs 

without poſſibility of qualifying us more or lefs for 
the better employment of thoſe which are to come. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible to paſs an hour in honeſt 
converſation, without being able when we rife 
from it, to pleaſe ourſelves with having given or 
received ſome advantages; but a man may ſhuffle 
cards, or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, with- 
out tracing any new idea in his mind, or being able 
to recollect the day by any other token than his gain 


dr lofs, and a confuſed remembrance of agitated 


paſſions, and clamorous altercations. | 

However, as experience 3 more weight — 
precept, any of my readers, are contrivi | 
to f — {wha rms. before them, 2 
fider which of their paſt amuſements fills them now 
with the greateſt fatisfation, and refolve to repeat 
thoſe gratifications of which the pleaſure is moit 
durable. 


JUSTICE, 
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JV STICK 
Nuns. 81. Tuzspay, December 25, 1750. 
Diſeit 7 *! noniti — Vito. 


| been ſometimes 
ith practice of their favourite duty 
by zeal for its advancement, and diligence in its 
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obſcrving how little he favoured the vanity of in- 
uiſitiveneſs; how much more rarely he conde- 
ſcended to ſatisfy curiofity, than to relieve diftreſs ; 
and how much he deſired that his followers ſhould 
rather excel in goodneſs than in knowledge. His 
precepts tend immediately to the rectification of the 
moral principles, and the direction of daily con- 
duct, without oſtentation, without at, at once 
irrefragable and plain, ſuch as well-meaning fim- 
plicity may readily conceive, and ef which we can- 
7 "ao the meaning, but when we are afraid to 
ik. | | 
The meaſure of juſtice preſcribcd to us, in our 
tranſactions with others, is remarkably clear and 
_ comprehenſive : Whatſcever ye would that men fhauld 
| do unte you, even ſo do unto them. A law by 
which every claim of right may be immediately 
adjuſted, as far as the private conſcience requires 
to be informed ; a law, of which every man may 
find the aps bt his own breaſt, and which 
al rved without any other qua- 
kfcations than honeſty of intention, and purity 
Over this law, indeed, ſome ſons of wy 4 
have been. ſubtle enough to throw miſts, whic 
have darkened their own eyes. To perplex this 
univerſal principle, they have enquired whether a 
man, conſcious to himſelf of unreaſonable wiſhes, 
be bound to gratify them in another. But ſurely 
there needed no long deliberation to conclude, that 
the de ſires which are to be conſidered by us as the 
meaſure of right, muſt be ſuch as we approve, 
and that we ought to pay no regard to thoſe 
expectations in others which we condemn in our-- 
ſelves, and which however they may intrude upon 
our imagination, we know it our duty to reſiſt and 
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One of the moſt celebrated caſes which have 
been produced as requiring ſome {kill in the di- 
rection of conſcience to adapt them to this 
rule, is that of a criminal aſking his 
judge, who cannot but know, that if he was in 
the ſtate of the ſupplicant, he ſhould defire that 
ord which he now denies. The difficulty of 
this ſophiſm will vaniſh, if we remember that the 
parties are, in reality, on one fide the criminal, 
and on the other the community, of which the 
magiſtrate i is only the miniſter, and by which he 
is intruſted with the publick ſafety. magi- 
ſtrate, therefore, in pardoning a man unworthy 
2 betrays the truſt with which he is in- 
eſted, gives away what is not his own, and, 
— does to others what * 
that others ſhould do to him. Even the 


hoſe right is till 
munity, w right is 1 lows e 
7 can 


grants of mercy, is bound 
2 the great republick of A. Ft 

not juſtify ſuch forbearance as 
wickedneſs, and leſſen the general Bars ama gpo 
ſecurity in which all have an * intereſt, and 
which all are therefore bound to maintain. For 
this reaſon the ſtate has not a right to erect a gene- 
ral ſanctuary for fugitives, or to 
ſuch as have forfeited their lives by crimes againft 
the laws of common morality equally acknowledged 
by all nations, becauſe no people can, without 
infraction of the univerſal league of focial beings, 
incite, by proſpects of impunity and ſafety, thoſe 
practices in another dominion, which they would 
themſelves puniſh in their own. 

One occaſion of uncertainty and heſitation, in 
thoſe by whom this great rule has been commented 
and — is the confuſion 2 the ex acter 
caſuiſts are careful to diſtinguiſh, debt: uſtice 
* debts of charity. The immediate 2 

intention 
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intention of this precept, is to eſtabliſh a rule of 

juſtice, and I know not whether invention, or ſo- 
phiſtry, can ſtart a ſingle difficulty to retard its ap- 

ication, when it is thus expreſſed ph pone? vr le. 

man allow the claim of right in another, 

which — to make in the 


like circumſlances. 


latitude of choice. Juſtice is 
indiſpenſably and univerſally neceffary, and what 
3s neceſſary muſt always be limited, uniform, and 
diſtinct. But beneficence, though in general 
equally enjoined by our religion, and ly need- 
ful to the conciliation of the divine favour, is yet, 
for the moſt part, with regard to its ſingle acts, 
electiue and voluntary. We may certainly, with- 
out injury to our fellow-beings, allow in the diftri- 
bution of kindneſs ſomething to our affections, 

change the meaſure of our li according 


abſolutely Cote. would 
for how could we de celled tender, or charitable, 
for giving that which we are  poltively forbidden 
to withhold ? 
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Nuns. 85. Tuzspay, Fan. 8, 1751. 


eren 


Contemptæque jacent, et fine luce faces. Ovid. 


At buff hearts in vain Love's arrows fly ; 
| Dun, ſcorn'd, and impotent, his torches lie. 


Many writers of eminence in phyſick have 


laid out their diligence upon the conſideration of 


thoſe diſtempers to which men are expoſed by par- 


ticular ſtates of life, and very learned treatiſes have 


reaſons for declining as dangerous to health, did 
not his learning or experience inform him, that 
almoſt 2 occupation, however inconvenient 


Fri 


neceſſity of action is not only demon- 
from the fabrick of the body, but evident 
ſerv _ 


Hi 


for the preſervation of health, in thoſe 
or wealth exempts them from the ne- 
of * rative labour, have invented ſports and 
E. not of equal uſe to the world 
trades, yet of equal fatigue to thoſe 
them, and differing only from the 
of the huſbandman or manufacturer, as 
. and therefore pe 
i ompulſion. The 
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all the dangers and obſtructions of the chace, 
ſwims rivers, and ſcales precipices, till he returns 
home no leſs haraffed than the foldier, and has 
perhaps ſometimes incurred as great hazard of 
wounds or death : Yet he has no motive to incite 
his ardour; he is neither ſubject to the commands 
of a general, nor dreads any penalties for neglect 
and diſobedience ; he has neither profit or honour 
to expect from his perils and his conqueſts, but 
toils without the hope of mural or civick garlands, 
and muſt content himſelf with the of his 
tenants and companions. 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that "VE 
may be ſty led its own reward; nor will any exter- 
nal incitements be requiſite, if it be conſidered how 
much happineſs is gained, and how much miſery 
= by frequent and violent agitation of the 

Eaſe is the utmoſt that can be hoped fs 6.6; 
dentary and unactive habit; eaſe, a neutral ſtate 
between pain and pleaſure. The dance of f 2 
the bound of vigour, readineſs of enterprize, 
defiance of fati Seen n 
his nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps his 
limbs pliant with motion, and by frequent expoſure 
fortifies his frame againſt the common accidents of 
cold and heat. 

With eaſe, however, if it could be ſecure 
many would be content; but nothing un 


can be kept at a ſtand. Eaſe, if it is = 


into pleaſure, will be falling towards pain; 

whatever hope the dreams of ſpeculation may 
ſuggeſt of obſerving the between nu- 
triment and labour, and keeping the body in 3 


| healthy ſtate by ſupplies exactly equal to its waſte, 
we know that, in effect, the vital powers unexcited 


by motion, grow gradually languid ; that as their 
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vigour fails, obſtructions are generated; and that 
Sto cbfiredioe jrereed ant Gadd pains wii 
wear us away ſlowly with periodical tortures, and 
which, though they ſometimes ſuffer life to be long, 
condemn it to be uſeleſs, chain us down to the 
2 of miſery, and mock us with the hopes of 
Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that diſſolution to 
which we are decreed ; but while the ſoul and body 
continue united, it can make the affociation 


ſing, and give probable hopes that they ſhall be 
disjoined by an eaſy ſeparation. It was a iple 


the ancients, that acute diſeaſes are from 


expence of that health, 

either to give pleaſure to its — or aſſiſtance 
to others. It is too frequently the pride of ſtu- 
dents to deſpiſe thoſe amuſements and recreations, 
which give to the reſt of mankind h of 
limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. Solitude con- 
templation are indeed ſeldom confiftent with fuch 
fcill in common exerciſes or ſports as is neceſſary 
to make them practiſed with delight, and no man 
is willing to do that of which the neceſſity is not 
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prefling and immediate, when he knows that his 
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empire for his chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly 
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He that's unſkilful will not toſs a ball, 
Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fall ; 
He juſtly fears to meet deſerv'd di | 

And that the ring will hiſs the als. CnxzECH. 


| weary with its proper taſk, it may be relaxed by a 


lighter 


y | 
and diffpation by which it relieves itſclf after a long 
intenſeneſs of thought, unleſs ſome allurement be 


preſented that may engage application without 


anxiety. 

There is ſo little reaſon for expecting frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary to enquire whether the practice of mecha- 
nical arts might not give occaſion to petty emula- 
tion, and degenerate ambition ; and whether, if our 
divines and phyſicians were taught the lathe and the 
chizzel, they would not think more of their tools 
than their books ; as Nero neglected the care of his 


dangerous to be too much pleaſed with little things; 


| but what is there which may not be perverted ? Let 


us remember how much worſe employment migh 
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have been found for thoſe hours, which a manual 
occupation appears to engroſs; let us compute the 


wiſe that perhaps by the fame attractions he is 
ſometimes withheld from debauchery, or recalled 
_ malice, from ambition, from envy and from 

I have always admired the wiſdom of thoſe by 
whom our female education was inſtituted, for 
| having contrived, that every woman of whatever 
condition thould be taught ſome ar:s of manufac- 
ture, by which the vacuities of recluſe and domeſtick 
leifure may be filled up. Theſe arts are more ne- 
eeſſary as the weakneſs of their ſex and the general 
fyſtem of liſe debar ladies from many employments 
which, by diverfifying the circumſtances of men, 
preſerve them from being cankered by the ruſt of 
their own t I know not how much of the 
virtue and happineſs of the world may be the con- 


ſequence of this judicious regulation. Perhaps, the 
molt powerful fancy might. be unable to figure the 


Sonfuſion and flaughter that would be produced by 
ſo many piercing eyes and vivid underſtandings, 
turned looſe at once upon mankind, with no other 
buſineſs than to ſparkle and intrigue, to perplex 
and to deſtroy. | ER 
For my part, whenever chance brings within * 
obſervation a knot of miſſes buſy at their needles, 
conſider myſelf as in the ſchool of virtue; and 
though I have no extraordinary {kill in plain-work 
or embroidery, look upon their operations with as 
much ſatisfaction as their governeſs, becauſe I re- 
gard them as providing a ſecurity againſt the moſt 
dangerous enſnarers of the foul, by enabling them- 
ſelves to exclude idleneſs from their ſolitary mo- 
ments, and with idleneſs her attendant train of paſ- 


das, fancies, and chimeras, fears, forrows and de 


profit with the lofs, and when we reflect how often 
a genius is allured from his ſtudies, conſider like- 
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love has no but over thoſe whom he catches 
unemployed ; and Hector, in the liad, when he 
ſees 1 overwhelmed with terrors, ſends 
her for conſolation to the loom and the diſtaff. 

It is certain that any wild wiſh or vain imagina- 
tion never takes ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the mind, as 
when it is found empty and unoccupied. The old 
Coty quons principle, that Nature abhors a Vacuum, 

be properly applied to the intellect, which will 
em any thing, however abſurd or criminal, 
rather than be wholly without an object. Perhaps 


every man may date the predominance of thoe 


deſtres that diſturb his life and contaminate 4 | 
conſcience, from ſome unhappy hour when too 
much leifure expoſed him to their incurſions ; for 
he has lived with little obſervation either on him- 
ſelf or others, who does not know, that to be idle 
is to be vicious. 


Nuns. 87. Tuzspay, Fanuary 15, 1751. 


Invidus, iracundus, i mers, vinoſus, amator, 
Nemo adeo ferus eft, ut non miteſcere poſſit, 
S: mado culture patientem commodet aurem. Hor. 


The flave to envy, anger, wine, or love, 

The wretch of af loch, its excellence ſhall prove; 
Fierceneſs itſelf ſhall hear its rage away, 
When liſt ning calmly to th' i lay. Francis. 


Tear ww things are @ liberally beſtowed, or 
ſquandered with fo little effect, as good rice has 
deen generally obſerved; and man ny OO 

have been advanced concerning the of this 


complaint, and the means of removing it. It is 
indeed 
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nothing, becauſe he knows not which of 


the paſſions 
or deſires is vitiated. 


Vanity is ſo frequently the apparent motive of 
| powers to oppoſe it without any very accurate en- 
S 
ther is growing great in his own eyes at our ex- 
pence, and aſſumes ity over us without our 
permiſſion; for many contentedly ſuffer the 
conſequences of their own miſtakes, rather than 
the infolence of him who triumphs as their de- 


1s 
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It is, indeed, feldom found that any advantage 
are enjoyed with that moderation the uncer- 
tainty of all human fo — enforces; 
and therefore the adviſer may juſtly ſuſpect, that he 
has inflamed the 

ce and ſupercilioufneſs. He may ſuſpect, 
but needs not haſtily to condemn himſelf, for he 
can rarely be certain that the ſofteſt Janguage or 
moſt humble diffidence would have eſcaped reſent- 
ment; fince ſcarcely any degree of circumſpection 


ſtothful, the impotent, and the unſucceſsful, vent 
diſcontent upon thoſe that excel them. Mo- 


F  deſty itſelf, if it is praiſed, will be envied; and 


there are minds ſo impatient of inferiority, that 
their 
turn benefits, not becauſe recompenſe is a pleaſure, 
but becauſe obligation is a pain. 

The number of thoſe whom the 1 of them- 
ſelves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great ; 
but there are few fo free from vanity, as not to 
dictate to thoſe who will hear their inſtructions 
with a viſible ſenſe of their own beneficence ; and 


ments, however tenderly and cautiouſly delivered, 

er who are not willing to raiſe themſelves. from 

pupillage, by diſputing the propoſitions of their 
teacher. 


> It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonſus of Ar- 
ragen, that dead caumſellors are ſafeſt. | he grave 
puts an end to flattery and artifice, and the infor- 
mation that we receive from books is pure from in- 
tereſt, fear, or ambition. Dead counſellors are 


likewiſe moſt inſtructive ; becauſe they are heard 


with patience and with reverence. We are not un- 
willing to believe that man wiſer than ourſelves, 
_ vw „ receive advantage, 

| without 


which he laments by 


can prevent or obviate the rage with which the 


gratitude is a ſpecies of revenge, and they re- 


few to whom it is not unpleaſing to receive docu- 
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pected of any 
malignant intention to inſult his readers with his 
knowledge or his wit. Yet fo prevalent is the 
habit of comparing ourſelves with others, while 
they remain within the reach of our paſſions, that 
books are ſeldom read with complete i ality, 
but by thoſe from whom the writer is placed at ſuch 
a diſtance, that his life or death is indifferent. 
We ſee that volumes may be peruſ 
with — Mu 
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«© cept of religion, without feeling any i on 
„from his own performance, becauſe he may have 
* no further deſign than to fill up his hour.” 
ſtudent may eaſily exhauſt his life in comparin 
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gance of ſtyle, juſtneſs of argument, and accur 
of method; ——— enable himſelf to criticiſe wi 
judgment, and difpute with ſubtilty, while the 
chief uſe of his volumes is unthought of, his mind 
is unaſfected, and his life is unreformed. 

But though truth and virtue are thus frequently 
defeated by pride, obſtinacy, or folly, we are not 
allowed to deſert them; for whoever can furniſh 
arms which they hitherto have not emplo may 
enable them to gain ſome hearts which would have 
reſiſted any other method of attack. Every man 
of genius has ſome arts of fixing the attention pecu- 
liar to himſelf, by which, honeſtly exerted, he may 
benefit mankind ; for the arguments for purity of 
life fail of their due influence, not becauſe they have 
been conſidered and confuted, but becauſe they have 
been paſſed over without conſideration. To the po- 
ſition of Tully, that if Virtue could be ſeen, ſhe 
muſt be loved, may be added, that if Truth could 
be heard, ſhe muſt be obeyed. 


RELAXATION. 
Nuns. 89. Turspar, January 225 1751. | 


Dulce eft defipere in loco. | Hor. 
Wiſdom at proper times is well forgot. 


Lock. whom there is no reaſon to ſuſpe& of 
_ being a favourer of idleneſs or libertiniſm, has ad- 
vanced, that whoever hopes to employ part of 
his time with efficacy and vigour, 41 ſome 
of it to paſs in trifles. It is beyond the powers of 


humanity to ſpend a whole life in profound ſtudy 
and intenſe meditation, and the moſt rigorous ex- 
and ſeriouſneſs have appointed 


It 


acters of induſtry 
hours for relaxation and amuſement. 
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It is certain, that, with or without our conſent, 
many of the few moments allotted us will flide 
imperceptibly away, and tnat the mind will break, 
from confinement to its ſtated taſk, into ſudden 
excurſions. * Severe and connected attention ww 
ſerved but for a ſhort time, and when a man fhuts 
himſelf up in his cloſet, and bends his thoughts to 
the diſcuſſion of any abſtruſe queſtion, he will find 
his faculties continually ſtealing away to more 
pleaſing entertainments. He often perceives hin - 
ſelf tranſported, he knows not how, to diſtar. t 
tracts of thought, and return to his firſt ob- 
ject as from a dream, without knowing when he 
\ it, or how long he has been abſtracted 
I ik, | | 

It has been obſerved that the moſt ſtudious are 
not always the moſt learned. There is, indeed, 
no great difficulty in diſcovering that this difference 
of proficiency may ariſe from the difference of in- 
tellectual powers, of the choice of books, or the 
convenience of information. But I believe it like- 
wiſe frequently happens that the mott reciufe are 
not the moſt vigorous proſccutors of itudy. Many 
impoſe upon the world, and many upon themſelves, 
by an appearance of ſevere and exemplary diligence, 
when they, in reality, give themſelves up to the 
luxury of fancy, pleaſe their minds with regulating 
the patt, or planning out the future; place them- 
ſelves at will in varied ſituations of happineſs, and 
flumber away their days in voluntary viftons. In 
the journey of life ſome are left behind, becaufe 
they are naturally feeble and flow; tome becaute 
they miis the way, and many becauſe they leave it 
by choice, and inſtead of prefling onward with a 
ſteady pace, delight themielves with momentary 
deviations, turn aſide to pluck every flower, and 
repole in eveyy 2 | 


N 2 There 
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| There is nothing more fatal to a man whoſe bu- 
— * r 
egaling his mind with thoſe airy gratifications. 
2 or lim cce reſtrained by fear, reform- 
ed by admonition, or rejected by the conviction 
which the compariſon of our uct with that of 
others, may in time produce. But this inviſible 
riot of the mind, this ſecret prodigality of being, is 
ſecure from detection, and fearleſs of reproach. 
dreamer retires to his apartments, ſhuts out the cares 
and interruptions of mankind, and abandons him- 
1 ancy; new worlds riſe up before 

im, one image is followed by another, and a long 
ſucceſſion of delights dances round him. He is at 
laſt called back to life by nature, or by cuſtom, and 
_ enters peeviſh into ſociety, becauſe he cannot model 
it to his own will. He returns from his idle excur- 
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fluence; they invade the foul without warning, 
and have often charmed down refiftance before their 
approach is perceived or ſuſpected. 

This captivity, however, it is neceſſary for every 
man to break, who has any deſire to be wiſe or 
uſeful, to paſs his life with the eſteem of others, 
or to look back with ſatisfaction from his old age 
upon his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, 
he muſt find the means of flying from himſelf ; he 


muſt, in oppoſition to the Stick precept, teach his 
deſires to fix upon external things; he muſt adopt 
the joys and the pains of others, and excite in his 
mind the want of focial pleaſures and amicable 
communication. 


and keep curioſity in perpetual motion. udy 
requires folitude, and folitude is a ſtate dangerous 
Gl. be yo: or pode a. 

Active yment or public plea- 
ſure, is generally a neceſſary part of this intellec- 
tual regimen, without which, though ſome remiſ- 
ſion may be obtained, a complete cure will ſcarcely 

de effected. 

This is a formidable and obſtinate diſeaſe of the 
intellect, of which, when it has once become radi- 
cated by time, the remedy is one of the hardeſt 
talks of reaſon and of virtue. Its ſlighteſt attacks, 
therefore, ſhould be watchfully oppoſed ; and he 
that finds the frigid and narcotick infection begin- 
ning » _} him, ſhould . whole attention 
againſt it, check ĩt at iſcovery ro- 

counteraction * 


"The ans reſolution to be formed, when hap- 
pineſs and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is, 
that no part of life be ſpent in a ſtate of neutrality 
or indifference ; but _ fome pleaſure be found 

= for 
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for cvery moment that is not devoted to labour; and 
that, whenever the neceſſary buſineſs of life grows 
irkſome or diſguſting, an immediate tranſition be 
made to diverſion and gaiety. 

After the exerciſes which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themſelves a natural ten- 
dency to actuate and invigorate the mind, the moſt 
et121ble amuſement of a rational being ſeems to be 
that interchange of thoughts which is practiſed in 
free and eafy converſation ; where ſuſpicion. is ba- 
niſhes | by experitnce, and neden by benevclence; 
where every man ſpeaks with no other reſtra:nt thuu 
unwillingneſs to offend, and hears with no other 
diſpoſition than defire to be pleaſed. 

There muſt be a time in which every man trifles; 
and the only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle 
in company or alone. To join profit with plea- 
fure, has been an old precept among men who have 
had very different conceptions of profit. All have 
ag reed that our amuſements ſhould not terminate 
wholly in the preſent moment, but contribute more 
or leſs to future advantage. He that amuſes him- 
felf among well choſen companions, can ſcarcely 
fail to receive, from the moſt careleſs and obſtre- 

us merriment which virtue can allow, tome 
uſeful hints; nor can converſe on the moſt familiar 
without fome caſual information. The 


looſe ſparkles of thoughtleſs wit may give new light 


to the — and the gay contention for paradoxical 
tions rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which thoſe friendſhips that 
give happinets or conſolation, relief or ſecurity, 
are generally formed. A wite and good man is 
never fo amiable as in his unbended and familiar 
intervals. Heroick generoſity, or philoſophical dil- 
coveries, may compel veneration and reſpect, but 
love always implies ſome kind of natural or volun- 
tary quarry, and is to be excited by tliat 

eV ity 
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levity and cheerfulneſs which diſencumbers all minds 
from awe and ſolicitude, invites the modeſt to free - 
dom, and <xalts the timorous to confidence. This 
eaſy gaiety is certain to pleaſe, whatever be the 
character of him that exerts it; if our ſuperiors 
deſcend from their clevation, we love them for 
leſſening the diſtance at which we are placed 
below them; and inferiors, from whom we can 
receive no laſting advantage, will always keep our 
affections while their ſprightlineſs and mirth con- 
tribute to our pleaſure. 

Every ryan finds himfelf differently affected by 
the n ght of fortreſtes of war, and palaces of plea- 
ſure; we look on the height and ſtrength of the 
bulwarks with a kind of gloomy fatisfaction, for 
we cannot think of defence without admitting 
1 of danger; but we range delighted and jo- 
cund through the gay apartments of the palace, 
becauſe nothing is impreſſed by them on the mind 
| but joy and feitivity. Such is the difference be- 
tween great and amiable characters ; with pro- 
tectors we are ſafe, with compai.ions we are 
happy. | 


TRUTH and FALSEHOOD. 
Nvums. 96. SATURDAY, February 16, 175t. 


Quod. i Platonis na perſonat derum, 3 
Ruod quiſque diſcit, mne nor recurdatur. Bor rius. 
Truth in Platonick ornaments bedeck' d, 

Inforc'd we love, unhecding recollect. 


Ir is reported of the Perſians, by an ancient 
writer, that the fum of their education conſiſted 
in teaching youth to ride, to ſbaot with the bow, and 
eo ſpeak truth. 

| N 4 The 
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The bow and the horſe were eaſily maſtered, but 
it would have deen happy if we had been informed 
dy what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
preſervatives a Perſian mind was ſecured 2 the 
temptations to falſehood. 

T here are, indeed, in the preſent corru of 
mankind, many incitements to forſake truth ; the 
need of palliating our own faults, and the conve- 
nience of impoſing on the ignorance or credulity of 
others, fo frequently occur; ſo many immediate 
evils are to be avoided, and fo many preſent grati- 
fications obtained, by craft and deluſion, that very 
few of thoſe who are much entangled in life, have 
ſpirit and conſtancy ſufficient to ſupport them i in the 
ſteady practice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to ſpeak 
truth, it is that all likewiſe ſhould learn 
to hear it; for no ſpecies of falſehood is more fre- 
* than flattery, to which the coward is 

— $a fear, the dependant by intereft, and the 

friend by tenderneſs : TOS lm neither ſervile 
nor timorous, are yet deſirous to beſtow pleaſure ; 
and while unjuſt of praiſe continue to be 
made, there will always be ſome whom hope, fear, 
or kindneſs, will diſpoſe to pay them. 

The guilt of falſehood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their conſcience can ſcarcely 
charge with ſtooping to a lie, have vitiated the 
morals of others by their vanity, and patronized 


009 15 007 INNS REEAP follows our intereſt, 

hear unwillingly what we are afraid to know, 
4 what we have no inclination to 
impreſs upon our memories. 


For 


While the world was yet in its infancy, TauTE 
among mortals from above, and F ALSEHooOD 
from below. TRUTH was the daughter of Juri- 
TER and WisDom; FALSERvOD was the 
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the paſſions, whom ſhe generally found reſolute 
and faithfu]. | d 

It ſometimes | 2d that the antagoniſts met 
in full oppoſition. In theſe encounters, FALsE- 
HOGD always inveſted her head with clouds, and 
commanded FRAUD to place ambutſhes about her. 
In her left hand ſhe bore the ſhield of IurUDdENcR, 
and the quiver of SoPHISTRY rattled on her 
ſhoulder. All the paſſions attended at her call; 
VaniTy clapped her wings before, and Oss i- 
NACY ſupported her behind. Thus guarded and 
aſſiſted, the ſometimes advanced againſt TRxuTH, 
and ſometimes waited the attack; but always 
endeavoured to ſkirmiſh at a diſtance, perpetually 
ſhifted her ground, and let fly her arrows in diffe- 
rent directions; for ſhe certainly found that her 
ſtrength failed, whenever the eye of TaxuTH 
darted full upon her. 

TzxuTH had the awful aſpect though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu- 
ance of the conteſt brought them near to one ano- 
ther, FALSEHOOD let the arms of SOPHISTRY 
fall from her graſp, and, holding up the ſhield of 
ImeuUDENCE with both her hands, ſheltered herſelf 
amongſt the paſſions. | 
Taurn, though ſhe was often wounded, al- 
ways recovered in a fhort time; but it was com- 
mon for the flight: hurt received by FALsE- 
MOOD, to ſpread its malignity to the neighbouring 
parts, and to burſt open again when it ſeemed to 
have been cured. „ 

FaLskhoon, in a ſhort time, found by expe- 
rience that her ſuperiority conliſted only in the ce- 
lerity of her courſe, and the changes of her poſ- 
ture. She therefore ordered d usIciox to beat the 
ground before her, and avoided with great care to 
crols the way. of TRUTH, who, as ſhe never 


varied 
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varied her point, but moved conftantly upon the 
ſame line, was eaſily eſcaped by the oblique and 
deſultory movements, the quick retreats and active 
doubles which FartsznooD always practiſed, 
— rata tant. 


Pranen. | 

By this procedure FPAtsznoop every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her em- 
pire through all climes and regions. Wherever 
the carried her victories the left the PAss ions in 
full authority behind her; who were fo well 
pleaſed with command, that they held out with 
great obſtinacy when TRUTH came to ſeize their 
poſts, and never failed to retard her progreſs, 

they could not always ſtop it : They yield- 
ed at laſt with great rel e, frequent rallies, 
and. ſullen ſubmiſſion; and always inclined to re- 
volt when TzxuTH ceaſed to awe them by her 
immediate preſence. ; 

TRUTH, who when ſhe firſt deſcended from 
the heavenly palaces, expected to have been 
received by univerſal acclamation, cheriſhed with 
kindnefs, heard with obedience, and invited to 
ſpread her influence from province to province, 
now found, that wherever ſhe came, ſhe muſt 
force her paſſage. Every intellect was precluded 
by PrxEjuUDicE, and every heart preoccupied 
Passzton. She indeed advanced, but ſhe ad | 
flowly; and often loſt the conqueſts which ſhe 
left behind her, by ſudden inſurrections of the 
ranged themſelves again under the banner of her 
enemy. 

Thom, however, did not grow weaker by the 
ſtruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable ; yet 
ſhe was provoked to fee herſelf thus baffled and 
impeded by an enemy, whom ſhe looked on with 
contempt, and nd "oo advantage but ſuch 
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COQUETRY. 


Nuns. 97. TuesDay, February 19, 1751. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 
Whurn the SPECTATOR was firſt publiſhed 
in ſingle papers, it gave me fo much Tt 
it is one of the favourite amuſements 
recollect it; and when I reſlect on tl 
thoſe times, as deſcribed in that 
them with the vices now 
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the RAamBLER of their mothers, and that from 
both they may draw inſtruction and warning. 
When I read thofe SyEcCTATORS whic 
notice of the miſbehaviour of young women at 
church, by waich they vainly hape to attract ad- 
mirers, I uſed to pronounce ſuch forward young 
women SEEKERS, in order to diſtinguiſh them by 
r 8 
decency to ſtay till they were ſought. 
| But I have lived to fee ſuch a change in the 
manners of women, that I would now be willing 
to compound with them for that name, 1 
then thought it diſgraceful enough, if they would 
deſerve no worſe; fince now they are too generally 
given up to negligence of domeſtick buſineſs, to 
idle amuſements, and to wicked rackets, without 
any ſettled view at all but of ſquandering time. 
In the time of the SEC TA TOR, excepting fome- 
times an appearance in the ring, ſometimes at a 
and choſen play, ſometimes on a viſit at the 
zouſe of a grave relation, the young ladies con- 
tented themſelves to be found employed in do- 
meſtick duties; for then routes, drums, balls, aſ- 
ſemblies, and ſuch like markets for women, were 
_ Modeſty and diffidence, gentleneſs and meek- 
neſs, were looked upon as the appropriate virtues 
and characteriſtic graces of the ſex. And if a 
forward ſpirit puſhed itſelf into notice, it was ex- 
poſed in print as it deſerved. 
Ide churches were almoſt the only places where 
fingle women were to be ſeen by ſtrangers. Men 
went thither expecting to fee them, and perhaps too 
much for that only p b | 
But ſome good often reſulted, however improper 
might be their motives. Both ſexes were in the way 
of their duty. The man muſt be abandoned in- 
deed, who loves not goodneſs in another; nor 
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young fellows of that age ſo wholly loft 
ſenſe of right, as pride and conceit has fince 
them affect to be. When, therefore, they 
fair-one, whoſe decent behaviour and cheer- 


piety 
had 
: the 


+ 
L 


51 


ſhewed her earneſt in her firſt duties, 
the leſs doubt, judging politically only, 
would have a conſcientious regard to her 


2727 


8 
l 
7 


h what ardour have I ſeen watched for, the 
a kneeling beauty; and what additional 
votion given to her recommunicated 


1 
4 


men were often the better for what they 
Even a Saul was once found propbefying 
the prophets whom he had ſet out to de- 
To a man thus put into good-humour by 


leaſing object, religion itſelf looked more 
2. The MEN SEEKERS of the SPECTA- 


_ FoR's time loved the holy place for the object's 
fake, nd level the ehjett for ker fuitable behaviour 
in it. 
| Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of fuch good principles 
— be addreſſed on only by the man who at leaſt | 
made a ſhew of good principles, whether his heart | 
was yet quite right or not. | 
Nor did the young lady's bikeviews, at any | 
time of the ſervice, leſſen this reverence. Her | 
eyes were her own, her ears the preacher'ss Wo- | 
men are always moſt obferved when they ſeem = 
themſelves leaſt to obſerve, or to lay out for ob- | 
| 


1 


EF 


fervation. The eye of a reſpectful lover loves 
rather to receive confidence from the withdrawn 


eye of the 3 than to find itſelf obliged to 
retreat. 


When a young gentleman's affection vas thus 
. | 
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hand, he receives a declaration of an entire acqui- 
eſcence with her duty, and a modeſt acknowledg- 
ment of eſteem for E. 

He applies to her paren 


mily, are the brothers, the fiſters, the friends of the 


- 


other. Their two families thus made one, are the 
world to the young couple. 
Their home is the place of their principal de- 


&. 


light, nor do they ever occaſionally quit it but 


they find the pleaſure of returning to it augment- 
ed in proportion to the time of their abſence 
from it. 

Oh, Mr. Rawmsrer! forgive the talkativeneſs 
of an old man! When I courted and married my 
Laetitia, then a blooming beauty, every thing 


paſted juſt fo! But how is the caſe now? The la- 


dies, maidens, wives, and widows, are engroſſed 
by places of open reſort and general entertain- 


ment, which fill every quarter of 8 


, „ — sßsÆßñ1̃ v 2. 
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and 2 conſtantly frequented, make home TY 


drums, concerts, Is, ras, maſque- 

rades for the evening, 93 — all KR 

lately, publick ſales of the Fig of broken houſe- 
rs, which the general diſſoluteneſs of man- 

ners has contributed to make very frequent, come 

in as another ſeaſonable 122 

time-killers. 

In the ſummer there are in every country- town 
aſiemblies; Tuubridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scar- 
beraugh ! What expence of dreſs and equipage Is 
— to — the frequenters for ſuch emu- 

s appearance? 

By the natural infection of — the loweſt 
people have places of ſix- penny reſort, and gaming - 
_ => r hus ſervants are now induced 
to fraud and diſhoneſty, to ſupport extravagance, 
and ſupply their — 

As to the ladies who frequent thoſe blick places, 
they are not aſhamed to ſhew their —— 
men dare go, nor bluſh to try who ſhalt flare moſt 
r loudeſt on the pub- 
walks. 


The men who would make huſbands, if 


they viſit thoſe places, are frighted at wedlock, 
and reſolve to live ſingle, except they are bought 
at a very high price. They can be ſpectators of 
all that paſſes, and, if they pleaſe, more than ſpec- 
tators, at the expence of others. The companion 
of an cvening, and the companion for life, require 
very different qualifications. 

Two thouſand pounds in the laſt age, with a 
domeſtick wife, would go farther then ten thou- 
ſand in this. Yet ſettlements are expected, that 


often, to a mercantile man eſpecially, fink a fortune 


into uſeleſſneſs; and as a oe for, 
which 


reakf; -places, dining-places ; routes 
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which makes a wife independent, and deſtroys 
love, by putting it out of a man's power to lay 
any obligation upon her, that might engage grati- 
tude, and kindle affection. When to all this the 
card-tables are added, how can a prudent man 
think of marrying ? 

And when the worthy men know not where 
to find wives, muſt not the ſex be left to the 
ſoplings, the coxcombs, the libertines of the age, 
whom they help to make ſuch? And need 
even theſe wretches marry to enjoy the con- 
verfation of thoſe who render their company ſo 
cheap: „ | ; 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the 
gay coquette obtains by her flutters ? As ſhe is ap- 
proachable by every man, without requiring, I will 
not ſay incenſe or adoration, but even common 
complaiſance, every fop treats her as upon the level, 
looks upon her light airs as invitations, and is on 
the watch to take the advantage: ſhe has com- 
panions indeed, but no lovers; for love is ref] | 
and timorous; and where among all her followers 
will ſhe find a huſband ? | 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, the 
 incontiderate, the contempt as well as the danger 
to which they are expoſed. At one time or other, 
women, not utterly thoughtleſs, will be convinced 
of the juſtice of your cenſure, and the charity of 
your inſtruction. | — — 

But ſhould your expoſtulations and reproofs have 
no effect upon thoſe who are far gone in faſhionable 
folly, they may be retailed from their mouths to 
their nieces (marriage will not often have intitled 
theſe to daughters), when they, the meteors of a 
day, find themſelves elbowed off the ſtage of vanity 
by other flutterers ; for the moſt admired women 
cannot have many Tunbridge, many Bath ſeaſons 
to blaze in; fince even fine faces, often ſeen, — | 
cts 
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ment of ſhowy girls, for rendering themſelves ſo 
impolitickly cheap. | 
Jam, SIX, 
Your fincere admirer, &c. 


 POLITENESS. 


Nums. 98. SaTuRDay, February 23, 1751. 
— — — Gabba tuliſſet. Juv, 


Which not Sarmentus brook d at Ca ſar's board, 
Nor grov'ling Gabba from his haughty Lord. 


To the AvTron of the RAMBLER. 


You heve efien. enfravenced to impreſs upon 
your readers an obſervation of more truth than no- 


velty, that life paſſes, for the moſt part, in petty 


tranſactions; that our hours glide away in trifling 
amuſements and flight gratifications ; and that there 
very feldom emerges any occaſion that can call fort 
great virtue or great abilities. 
It very commonly happens that ſpeculation has 
no influence on conduct. Juſt concluſions, and 


diligent uiry, are often repoſited in the trea- 

232 as gold in the miſer's cheſt, 

uſeleſs alike to others and himſelf. As ſome are 

are not wiſer for the multitude of their ideas. 

Tou have truly deſcribed the ſtate of human 

beings, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated 


 ELPHINSTON, 


cogent arguments, formed by laborious ſtudy, and 
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accommodated yo to 1 
rere 


generally conſidered 

agents, and from great events. a 

ment of a ſingle art, or the eſtabliſhment of a 

controverted doctrine, but equally intends the ad- 
the 
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But as fickneſs ſhews us the value of eaſe, 2 | 


little familiarity with thoſe who were never taught 
to endeavour the gratification of others, but re- 
gulate their behaviour merely by their own will, 
will ſoon evince the neceſſity of eſtabliſhed modes 
.and formalities to the happineſs and quiet of com- 
mon life. 

Wiſdom and virtue are by no means ſufficient, 


ſecure freedom from degenerating to rudeneſs, or 
ſelf-eſteem from ſwelling into inſolence; a thouſand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thouſand of- 
fices neglected, without any remorſe of conſcience, 
or reproach from reaſon. | 
The true effect of genuine politeneſs ſeems to 
be rather eaſe than pleaſure. The power of de- 
lighting muſt be conferred by nature, and cannot 
be delivered by precept, or obtained by imitation; 
but though it be the privilege of a very ſmall 
number to raviſh and to charm, every man may 
hope by rules and caution not to give pain, and 
may, therefore, by the help of good-breeding, en- 
joy the kindneſs of mankind, though he ſhould 
ve no claim to higher diſtinctions. 


The univerſal axiom in which all complaiſance 


is included, and from which flow all the formalitie: 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in civiliſed nations, 
is, That no man ſhould give any preference to himſel?. 


A rule fo comprehenſive and certain, that, perhaps, 
it is not eaſy for the mind to image an incivility, 


without ſuppoſing it to be broken. 

There are, indeed, in every place ſome parti- 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of -breed- 
ing, which, being arbitrary and accidental, can 
be learned only habitude and converfation ; 


ſuch are the forms of falutation, the different gra- 


dations of reverence, and all the adjuſtments ot 


: 
” 


without the ſupplemental laws of good-brecding, to 
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ed; but ſeldom extend their care beyond 
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place and precedence. Theſe, however, may be 
often . without offence, if it be ſuffici 
evident, that neither malice nor pride contributed 
to the failure; but will not atone, however rigidly 
obſerved, for the tumour of infolence, or petulance 
of contempt. 

I have, Pak a hd rn llgg bod 
mankind, leſs real and rational com hikes, the 
among thoſe who have paſſed their time in Bo wo 
and receiving viſits, in frequenting publick enter- 
tainments, in ſtudying the exact meaſures of cere- 
mony, and in watching all the variations of faſhion- 
able courteſy. 


They know, indeed, at what hour 
tat te Moe of on cot 8 


ſt gate, and 


eps they muſt attend him towards the 
what interval ſhould paſs before his viſit is - py 


exterior and uneflential parts of civili _— 
their own vanity any gratification, er ex- 
penſive, to the quiet of another. 

Trypherus is a man remarkable 888 
and expence; a man, that having 
placed by his fortune and _ in the he ff cl 
of the community, has acquired that air of Fog 
nity and that readineſs in the exc of com- 


4 =o which courts, balls, and levees, cafily 
confer. 
But Trypherus, without any ſettled purpoſes of 
— — by his ignorance of human na- 
== A the habit of contemplating 

ion his own grandeur and riches, 
484 giving diſguſt to thoſe whom chance or 
expectation ſubject to his vanity. 
To a man whoſe fortune confines him to a ſmall 
houſe, he declaims upon the pleaſure of fi 
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different 
he hates confinement 


year ; tells 
and concludes, 


that if his chamber was leſs, he ſhould never wake 
without thinking of a priſon. 


parts of the 


him, ar 


f, 


equal to himſel 


tri his ſervices of 


Wd a man of birth 


a gen I 
is part, if his eſtate was ſmall- 
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' EUTROPIUS. 


CONFORMITY or INCLINATION. 


Nuns. 99. Tonnaer, February 26, 1751. 


Alles ns af We 
. pre fi 3 
e ee eee | Ov1D, 
And ov calling 2gether bind, 
ev'ry callir mingles with its kind 
Soldier unites w folder, frain with fonin, 


The cuittinr wh hits Gas neves Bo mats. F. Lewis. 


ſervation of order in the immenſe variety 
and for the 


of nature, 
of the ſeveral claſſes 


ar pr 
of life with which the elements are peopled, that 


every creature ſhould be drawn by ſome ſecret at- 
traction to thoſe of his own kind; and that not 
only the gentle and domeſtick animals which na- 
or cohabit by pairs, 
ſhould continue faithful to their ſpecies, but even 
thoſe ravenous and ferocious ſavages which A4riftetle 
obſerves never to be gregarious, ſhould range moun- 
tains and deſerts in ſearch of one another, rather 
iis poldete the weeld with» monitones blot. 


maar. . wy hat hay ſhould be 


Vor. I. 


ty and diſtinétion of the lower . 
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determined to proper mates by ſome uniform motive 
of choice, or ſome cogent principle of inſtin&t, 

it is neceſlary likewiſe, that man, whoſe wider 
capacity demands more gratifications, and who 
feels in himfelf innumerable wants, which a life 
of ſolitude cannot ſupply, and innumerable powers 
to which it cannot give employment, ſhould be 
led to ſuitable companions by particular influence; 

and among many beings of the fame nature with 

himſelf, he may ſelect ſome for intimacy and ten- 
derneſs, and improve the condition of his exiſtence, 
by ſuperadding friendſhip to humanity, and the love 
of individuals to that of the ſpecics. 

Other animals are ſo formed, that they ſeem to 
contribute very little to the happineſs of each other, 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor ha- 
tred, but as they are urged by ſome deſire immedi- 
ately ſubſervient either to the ſupport of their own 
lives, or to the continuation of their race; they 
therefore ſeldom appear to regard any of the minuter 
_ diſcriminations which diſtinguiſh creatures of the 

ſame kind from one another. 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kindneſs, 
more than his tendency to congenial nature, 
Babylon or Lance, with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the deſolation of a wilderneſs ; his af- 
feftions, not compreſſed into a narrower compaſs, 
would vaniſh like elemental fire, in boundleſs eva- 

ion; he would Janguiſh in perpetual infenti- 
ility, and though he might, perhaps, in the firſt 
vigour of youth, amuſe himſelf with the freſh en- 
_ joyments of life, yet, when curioſity ſhould ceaſe, 
and alacrity ſubſide, he would abandon himſelf to 
the fluctuations of chance, without expecting help 


_ againſt calamity, or feeling any wiſh for the 


. 
F all men is our duty, ſo far as it includes 


— — 


1 
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occaſional kindneſs ; but to love all equally is im- 


poſfible ; at leaſt impoſſible without the extinction 


of thoſe paſhons which now produce ail our pains 


and all our pleaſures; without the diſuſe, if not 


the abolition of fome of our faculties, and the ſup- 

preſſion of all our hopes and fears in apathy and 

indifference. | | 
The neceſſities of our condition require a thou- 


ſand offices of tenderneſs, which mere regard for 


the ſpecics will never dictate. Every man has 
frequent grievances which only the ſolicitude of 
friendſhip will diſcover and remedy, and which 
would remain for ever unheeded in the mighty 
heap of human calamity, were it only fu by 
the eye of general benevolence phe attentive to 
every miſery. - | 

TT he great community of mankind is, therefore, 
neceſſarily broken into ſmaller independent ſocie- 
ties; theſe form diſtinct intereſts, which are too 
frequently oppoſed to each other, and which they 
who have entered into the league of particular 
governments falſely think it virtue to promote, 
however deſtructive to the happineſs of the reſt of 
the world. 

Such unions are again ſeparated into ſubordinate 
claſſes and combinations, and ſocial life is per- 
petually branched out into minuter ſubdiviſions, 
till it terminates in the laſt ramifications of private 
friendſhip. - 
That friendſhip may at once be fond and laſting, 
it has been already obſerved in theſe papers, that a 
conformity of inclinations is necefſary. No man 
can have much kindneſs for him by whom he does 


not believe himſelf eſteemed, and nothing fo evi- 


dently proves eſteem as imitation. 1 
L hat benevolence is always ſtrongeſt which ariſes 
from participation of _ ſame pleafures, fince we 
: 12 dz re 
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ingratiate hi Gk win fuck 
imſelf with fi 

accompany in their amuſements and 
diverſions. Men have been known to riſe to favour 
and to fortune, only by being ſkilful in the ſports 
wo which their patron * to be delighted, 
by concurring with his for ſome particular 
Seeks of exntalities, dy relihing the ſame wine, or 
applauding the fame cookery. 

Even thoſe whom wiſdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to ſuch petty recommendations, muſt 
nevertheleſs be gained by fimilitude of manners. 
The higheſt and nobleſt enjoyment of familiar life, 
the communication of knowledge and reciproca- 
tion of ſentiments, muſt always preſuppoſe a dit- 
poſition to the ſame inquiry, and delight in the fame 
diſcoveries. 

With what ſatisfaction could the politician lay 
his ſchemes for the reformation of laws, or his 
compariſons of different forms of government, 
oe the chemiſt, who has never accuſtomed his 
thoughts to any other object than ſalt and fulphur ; 
er how could the aſtronomer, in explaining his 
calculations and conjectures, — the coldneſs 
of a grammarian, who would lofe of Jupiter 
and ki his ſatellites, for a happy 4. of an 
obſcure word, or a better explication of a contro- 
verted line. . 

Every man loves merit of the ſame kind with his 
own, when it is not likely to hinder his advance 
ment or his reputation ; for he not only beſt under- 
ſtands the worth of thoſe qualities which he labours 
to cultivate, or the uſefulneſs of the art which he 
practiſes with ſucceſs, but always feels a reflected 
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pleaſure ſrom the praiſes, which, though given to 
another, belong equally to himſelf. 

There is indeed no need of reſearch and refine- 
ment to diſcover that men muſt generally ſelect their 
companions from their own ſtate of life, ſince there 
are not many minds furniſhed for great variety of 
converfation, or adapted to multiplicity of in - 
tual entertainments. | 

The ſailor, the academick, the lawyer, the me- 
chanick and the courtier, have all a caſt of talk 
peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed their 
attention upon the ſame events, have been engaged 
in affairs of the ſame fort, and make uſe of allu- 
ſions and illuſtrations which themſelves only can 

To be infected with the jargon of a particular 

_ profeſſion, and to know only the language of a ſingle 
rank of mortals, is indeed ſufficiently deſpicable. 
But as limits muſt be always ſet to the excurſtons 

of the human mind, there will be ſome ſtudy which 

every man more zealoufly proſecutes, ſome darling 

ſubject on which he is principally pleaſed to con- 
verſe; and he that can moſt inform or beſt under - 
ſtand him, will certainly be welcomed with parti- 
cular regard. 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is it culpable, unleſs ſuffered fo far to predominate 
as to produce averſion from every other kind of ex- 
cellence, and to ſhade the luſtre of diſſimilar virtues. 

; Thoſe, therefore, whom the lot of life has con- 

joined, ſhould endeavour conſtantly to approach 
towards the inclination of each other, invigorate: 

every motion of concurrent defire, and fan every 
| ſpark of kindred curiofity. 

It has been juſtly obſerved, that diſcord gene- 
rally operates in little things; it is inflamed to its. 
utmoſt vehemence by contrariety of taſte, oftener 
than of principles; and 8 therefore commonly 
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be avoided by i innocent eonformity, which, if it 
was not at firſt the motive, ought always to be 
the conſequence of indiſſoluble union. 


Tus OCEAN or LIFE. 
Nuns. 102. SATURDAY, March 9, 1751- 


155 7 quc que affidio labaniny temparæ matu 
New fi cus ac flumen : neque enim cbufiſtere flumen, 
Nee lewis hora poteft ; fed ut una impellitur undd, 
Urgeturgque prior Vericente, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora. ſic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur. OVID, 
With conftant motion as the moments glide, 
Behold in running life the rolling tide ! 
For none can ſtem by art, or ſtop by pow'r 
. The flowing ocean, or the flecting hour: 
Eut wave by wave purſu d arrives on ſhore, 
And each impell'd behind impels before: 
So time on time revolving we deſcry ; | 
80 minutes follow, and ſo minutes s fly. ELPHINSTONs 


6 
Lies, ” fays Sin, & is a voyage, in the 
_ << progreſs of which we are perpetually changing 
« our ſcenes: we firſt leave childhood behind us, 
then youth, then the years of ripened manhood, 
then the better and more pleating part of old 
age.“ The perufal of this paſſage having incited 
in me a train of reflections on a tate of man, the 
inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the . gradual 
| change of his diſpoſition to all external objects, 
| and the thoughtleſſneſs with which he floats along 
| the ftream of time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt 
my meditations, and, on a ſudden, found my ears 
filed with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of ala- 
crity, the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, 
and the daſh of waters. 
wy aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curioſi- 
ty; but icon recovering myſelf ſo far as to enquire 
whither 
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whither we were going, and what was the cauſe of 
ſuch clamour and contuſion, I was told that they 
were launching out into the accan of life ; that we 
had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in which 
multitudes had periſhed, fome by the weakneſs and 
fragility of their veſſels, and more by the folle, 
perverſeneſs, or negligence of thoſe who undertooc 
to ſteer them; and that we were now on the main 
fea, abandoned to the winds and billows, without 
any other means of ſecurity than the care of the 
pilot, whom it was always in our power to chooſe 
among great numbers that offered their direction 
and atliftance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs ; 
and firft turning my eyes behind me, faw a ſtream 
flowing through flowery iſlands, which every one 
that failed along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ; 
but no ſooner touched, than the current, which, 

h not noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, 
bore him away. Beyond theſe iſlands all was dark- 
nels, nor could any of the paſſengers deſcribe the 
ſhore at which he firſt embarked. 
| Before me, and on each fide, was an expanſe 
of waters violently agitated, and covered with fo 
thick a miſt, that the moſt perſpicuous eye could 
ſez but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 
and whirlpools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full fails, and 
inſulting thoſe whom they had left behind. 80 
numerous, indeed, were the dangers, and fo thick 
the darkneſs, that no caution could confer ſecurity. 
Yet there were many, who, by falſe intelligence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, or by vio- 
lence puſhed thoſe whom they found in their way 
againft the rocks. Tg 

The current was. invariable and inſurmountable ; 
but though it was impoſſible to fait againſt it, or to 
return to the place * once yet it was 
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not ſo violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 
terity or courage, fince, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by 
oblique direction. 5 

It was, however, not very common to ſteer with 
much care or prudence; for by ſome univerſal 
infatuation, every man appcared to think kimfelf 
ſafe, though he faw his conforts every moment 
finking round him; and no ſooner had the waves 
cloſed over them, than their fate and their miſcon- 
duct were forgotten ; the voyage was purſued with 
the fame jocund confidence; every man congra- 
tulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs of his veſiel, and 
believed himfelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which 
his friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on 
which he was daſhed : nor was it often obſerved 
that the fight of a wreck made any man change his 
courſe: if he turned afide for a moment, he ſoon 
forgot the rudder, and left himſelf again to the dif- 
pofal of chance. Ho 

This negligence did not proceed from indiffer- 
ence, or from wearineſs of their prefent condition; 
for not one cf thoſe who thus ruſhed upon de- 
ſtruction, failed, when he was finking, to call 
loudly upon his affociates for that help which could 
not now be given him; and many ſpent their laſt 
moments in cautioning others againft the folly by 
which they were intercepted in the midſt of their 
courſe. Their benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, 
but their admonitions were untegarded. 

The veſſels in which we had embarked being 
confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream 
of life, were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the 
voyage; fo that every paſſenger was certain, that 
how long ſoever he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he muſt 
ſink at laſt. N 


This 
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This neceſſity of periſhing might have been 
expected to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the 
daring, at leaſt to keep the melancholy and timo 
rous in perpetual torments, and hinder them from 
any enjoyment of the varicties and gratifications 
which nature offered them as the ſolace of their 
labours; yet in effect none ſeemed leſs to expect 
deſtruction than thoſe to whom it was moſt dread- 
ful; they all had the art of concealing their dan- 
ger from themſelves; and thoſe who knew their 
inability to bear the fight of the terror: that embar- 
raſſed their way, took care never to look forward, 
but found ſome amuſcment for the preſent moment, 
and rally entertained themſelves by playing 
with Hoes, who was the conſtant ailociate of the 
voyage of life. 

Yet all that Horn ventured to promiſe, even to- 
thoſe whom the favoured moſt, was, not that they 
ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould fink laſt; and 
with this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, though 
he laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe it. 
Horz, indeed, apparentiy mocked the credulity of 
her companions ; for in proportion as their . 
grew leaky, ihe redoubled her aſſurances of ſaf 
and none were more buſy in making proviſions for 


2 long voyage, than they whom all bot themaſetves 


ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. 
In the midit of the current of life was the guiph 


of INTEMPERANCE, a dreadful whirlpool, _ 


iperſed with rocks, of which the pointed crags 
concealed under water, and the tops — — * 
herbage, on which EAsE ſpread couches of repoſe, 
and with ſhades, where PLEASURE warbled the 

of invitation. Within fight of theſe rocks 
al who failcd on the ocean of life muſt. neceſſarily 
paſs. REasoN, indeed, was always at hand to 
hee he gta though a nrrom outlet by which 
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they might eſcape; but very few could, by her 
intreaties or remonſtrances, be induced to put the 
rudder into her hand, without ſtipulating that ſhe 
ſhould a ſo near unto the rocks of PLEA- 
SURE, that they might ſolace themſelves with a 

enjoyment of that delicious region, after 
which they always determined to purſue their courſe 
without any other deviation. 

REASON was too often prevailed upon fo far 
by theſe promiſes, as to venture her charge within 
the eddy of the gulph of InTEmPeERANCE, where, 
indeed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet 
interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, 
by inſenſible rotaticns, towards the center. She 
then repented her temerity, and with all her force 
enacavoured to retreat; but the draught of the 
gulph was generally too ſtrong to be overcome; 
and the paſſenger, having danced in circles with a 
pleaſing a2 iddy velocity, was at laft over- 
wheimed and loſt. Thoſe few whom REason 
was able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo many 
fhocks upon the points which thot out from the 
rocks of PLEASURE, that they were unable to 
continue their courſe with the ſame ſtrength and 
facility as before, but floated along timorouſily and 
feebly, endangered by every breeze, and ſhattered 
by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, by low 
degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumerable ex- 
pedients, always repining at their own folly, and 
warning others againſt the firſt approach of the gulph 
of IN TEM PERAN cx. 
There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which had 
been ſhattered on the rocks of PLEASURE. Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their ſkill, and 
ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from finking, 
who had received only a ſingle blow; but * 

that 
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that few veſſels laſted long which had been much 
repaired, nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves 
continued affoat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of 


their affiftance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that 
they ſunk later, and more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed 
forward till they had fometimes ſeen all thoſe in 
whoſe company they had iſſued from the ſtreights 
of infancy, periſh” in the way, and at laſt were 


overſet by a croſs breeze, without the toil of re- 


ſiſtance, or the anguiſh of expectation. But ſuch as 
bad often fallen againſt the rocks of PLEASURE, 
commonly ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended 
long with the encroaching waters, and haraſſed 
themſelves by labours that ſcarce Hor herſelf could 
flatter with ſucceſs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from ſome unknown Power, Gaze 


not idly upon others when thou thyſelf art fink- 


© ing. Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, 
<« when thou and they are equally endangered? 
I looked, and feeing the gulph of InTEMeERAance 
before me, ſtarted and awaked. 

SU S102 7T% 


Nuns. 103. Tuzsbay, March 12, 1751. 


Scire wolunt ſecreta dumme, atque inde timeri. Juy, 


Tuey ſearch the ſecrets of the houſe, and ſo | 
Arc worlhip'd there, and fear'd for what they know. 
| DRYDEN. 


Currosty is one of the permanent and 


certain characteriſticks of a vigorous intellect. 
Every advance into knewledge opens new proſpects, 
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and produces new incitements to further progreſs. 
All the attainments poflible in our preſent ſtate 
are evidently inadequate to our capacities of en- 
22 conqueſt ſerves no purpoſe but that of 
kindling ambition, diſcovery has no effect but 
of raiſing expectation; the gratification of one 
deſire encourages another; and after all our la- 
bours, ſtudies and enquiries, we are continually at 
the fame diſtance from the completion of our 
ſchemes, have ftill ſome wiſh importunate to be 
fatisfhed, and ſome faculty reſtleſs and turbulent for 
want of its enjoyment. | 
The defire of knowledge, though often ani- 
mated by intrinſick and adventitious motives, 
ſeems on many occaſions to operate without ſubor- 
dination to any other principle ; we are eager to 
fee and hear, without intention of referring our 
obſervations to a farther end ; we climb a moun- 
tain for a proſpect of the plain ; we run to the 
ſtrand in a ſtorm, that we may contemplate the 
agitation of the water ; we range from city to City, 
though we profeſs neither architecture nor fortift- 


cation; we croſs ſeas only to view nature in na= 


kedneſs, or ificence in ruins; we are equally 
allured by — of every kind, by a deſert or a 
palace, a cataract or a cavern, by every thing rude 
and every thing poliſhed, every thing great and 
every thing little; we do not ſee a thicket but with 
fore temptation to enter it, nor remark an infect 
s before us but with an inclination to pur- 
it. 


This pafſfion is, perhaps, y heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mand are elevated 
and enlarged. Zucau therefore introduces Ceſar 
his 


declares to the high-prieſt of Egypt, 
defire equally powerful with that of finding the 


origin 
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origin of the Nile, and that he would quit all the 
projects of the civil war for 2 ſight of thoſe foun- 
tains which had been ſo long concealed. And 
Homer, when he would furniſh the Sirens with a 
temptation, to which his hero, renowned for wiſ- 
dem, might yield without diſgrace, makes them de- 
clare, that none ever departed from them but with 
Increaſe of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, ſcarce any kind of ideal ac- 
quirement which may not be applied to ſome uſe, 
or which may not at leaſt gratify pride with ocea- 
onal ſuperiority ; but 2 attends the mo- 
tions of his own mind will find, that upon the firſt 
appearance of an object, or the firſt ſtart of a 
queſtion, his inclination to a nearer view, or more 
accurate diſcuſſion, all 
or of competition ; and that his deſires 
by inſtantaneous impulſe, though their fli 
be invigorated, or their efforts 
quent conſiderations. The gratification of curiolity 
rather frees us from uneaſineſs than confers pleaſure; 
we are more pained by ignorance than deli _ 
inſtruction. 'Curiokity is the thirſt of the foul; 
inflames and torments us, and makes us taſte — 
thing with joy, however otherwiſe inſipid, by which 
it may be quenc 

It is evident that the earlieſt ſearchers after know- 


of 
_ 


Pm > can believe that they 


courſe of the ſtars, foreſaw the uſe of their diſco- 
veces ts ths r 
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There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear fatisfied with their intellectual poſſe(- 
ſions, and ſeem to live without deſire of enlarging 
their conceptions ; before whom the world paſſes 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 

nature or by art. | 
| This negligence is ſometimes only the temporary 
effect of a predominant paſſion; a lover finds no 
inclination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to the habitation of his miſtreſs ; a trader can ſpare 
little attention to common occurrences, when his 
fortune is endangered by a ſtorm. It is frequently 
the conſequence of a total immerſion in ſenſuality: 
corporeal pleaſures may be indulged till the memory 
of every other kind of happineſs is obliterated ; the 
mind, long habituated to a lethargick and quieſcent 
Nate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of thinking; 
and though ſhe may ſometimes be diſturbed by the 
obtruſion of new ideas, ſhrinks back again to ig- 
norance and reſt. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the 
continual taik of procuring the ſupports of lite, 
denies all opportunities deviation from their 
own narrow track, the number of ſuch as live 
without the ardour of enquiry is very ſmall, though 
many content themſelves with cheap amuie- 
ments, and waſte their lives in reſearches of no im- 

ance. 

There is no ſnare more d to buſy and 
excurſive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inqui- 
fitiveneſs, which entangle them in trivial employ- 
ments and minute ſtudies, and detain them in a 
middle ſtate, between the tediouſneſs of total in- 
activity, and the fatigue of laborious efforts, en- 
chant them at once with eaſe and novelty, and vi- 
tiate A 22 the luxury of learning. The ne- 
ceſſity of doing ſomething, and the fear of under- 
taking much, ſinks the hiſtorian to a genealogiſt, 
| the 
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the philoſopher to a journaliſt of the weather, and 
the mathematician to a conſtructor of dials. 

It is happy when thoſe who cannot content 
themſelves to be idle, nor reſolve to be induſtrious, 
are at leaſt employed without injury to others; but 
it ſeldom happens that we can contain ourſelves long 
in a neutral ſtate, or forbear to fink into vice, when 
we are no longer ſoaring towards virtue. 

Nugaculus was diſtinguiſhed in his earlier years 
by an uncommon livelineſs of imagination, quick- 
nels of ity, and extent of knowledge. When 
he en into life, he applied himſelf with parti- 
cular inquiſitiveneſs to examine the various mo- 
tives of human actions, the complicated influence 
of mingled affections, the different modifications 


of intereſt and ambition and the various cauſes of 


2 and ſucceſs both in publick and private 
rs. 

Though his friends did not diſcover to what 
purpoſe all theſe obſervations were collected, or 
how Nugaculus would much improve his virtue or 
his fortune by an inceſſant attention to changes of 
countenance, burſts of inconſideration, ſallies of 
paſſion, and all the other — by which he 
uſed to trace a character, yet they could not 
the ſtudy of human nature to be worthy of a wi 
man; they therefore flattered his vanity, hd. 
| his diſcoveries, and liſtened with ſubmiffive modeſty 

to his lectures on the uncertainty of inclination, the 
weakneſs of reſolves, and the inſtability of temper, 
to his account of the various motives which agitate 
the mind, and his ridicule of the modern dream of 


a ruling paſſion. 


Such was the rſt inclement of Nugaculus to a 
cloſe inſpection into the conduct of — He 
had no intereſt in view, and therefore no deſign of 
ſupplantation; he had no malevolence, and there- 
fore detected faults without any intention to _—_— 
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them ; but having once found the art of engaging 
his attention upon others, he had no inclination to 
call it back to himſelf, but has op > his time in 
keeping a watchful eye upon every riſing character, 
2252 ſmall eſtate without any thought of 
encreaſing it. | 
He is, by continual application, become a ge- 
neral maſter of ſecret hiſtory, and can give an ac- 
count of the intrigues, private marfiages, compe- 
titions, and ſtratagems, of half a 1 He 
knows the mortgages upon every man's eſtate, the 
terms upon which every ſpendthrift raiſes his mo- 
ney, the real and reputed fortune of every lady, the 
jointure ſtipulated by every contract, and the ex- 
pectations of every family from maiden aunts and 
childleſs acquaintances. He can relate the econo- 
my of every houſe, knows how much one man's 
cellar is robbed by his butler, and the land of an- 
other underlet by his ſteward ; he can tell where 
tze manor houſe is falling, though large ſums are 
yearly paid for repairs; and where the tenants are 
felling woods without the confent of the owner. 
To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thouſand acts of treachery. He ſees 
no man's ſervant without draining him of his truſt ; 
he enters no family without flattering the children 
into diſcoveries; he is a perpetual ſpy upon the 
doors of his neighbours ; and knows by long ex- 
perience, at whatever diſtance, the looks of a cre- 
_ ditor, a borrower, a lover, and a pimp. | 
Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and therefore his 
induftry has not hitherto been very miſchievous 
to others, or dangerous to himſelf; but ſince he 
cannot _ knowledge but by diſcovering it, 
and, if he had no other motive to loquacity, is 
obliged to traffick like the chymiſts, and purchaſe 
one fecret with another, he is every day more hated 
as he\js more known; for he is conſidered by gps 
num 
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numbers as one that has their fame and their hap- 


pineſs in his power; and no man can much love 


him of whom he lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at firſt, if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own be- 
haviour by the experience of others, by an acci- 
dental declenfion of minuteneſs, betrayed Nugacu- 
lus, not only to a fooliſh, but vicious waſte of a 
life which might have been honourably paiſed in 
publick ſervices, or domeſtick virtues. He has loſt 
his original —_— and given up his mind 


to employments that engroſs, but do not im- 
prove it, 


TAI ART or PLEASING. 
Nous. 104. SaTurpay, March 16, 1751. 


an Niki] credere & 
Non 2 4 . 


* 


Tn E apparent inſufficiency of every individual 
to his own 1 „ ſafety, compels us to ſeek 
from one another aſſiſtance and ſupport. T he ne- 
ceſſity of joint efforts for the execution of any great 
or extenſive deſign, the variety of powers diſſemi · 
nated in the ſpecies, and the proportion between 
the defects and excellencies of different perſons, 
demand an interchange of help, and communica- 
tion of intelligence, and by frequent reciproca- 
tions of beneficence unite mankind in ſociety and 
friendſhip. 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a ſtate 
of cquality, without diſtinction of rank, or — 4 

| ity 
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liarity of poſſeſſions, it is reaſonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he could 
contribute by his ſtrength, or his (kill, to the ſup- 
ply of natural wants; there was thea little room 
for peeviſh diſlike, or capricious favour ; the affec- 


tion admitted into the heart was rather eſteem than 


tenderneſs ; and kindneſs was only purchaſed by 
benefits. But when by force or policy, by wiſdom 


or by fortune, property and ſuperiority were intro- | 


duced and eftabliſhed, ſo that many were con- 
demned to labour for the ſupport of a few, then 
they whoſe poſſeſſions ſwelled above their wints, 
naturally laid out their fuperfluities upon pleaſure; 


and thoſe who could not gain friendihip by nccet- 
fary offices endeavoured to promote their intereſt 


by luxurious gratifications, and to create need which 
os might be courted to ſupply. 

The defires of mankind are much more nume- 
rous than their attainments, and the capacity of 
imagination much larger than actual enjoyment. 
Multitudes are therefore unſatisfied with their al- 
Totment ; and he that hopes to improve his con- 
dition by the favour of another, andeither hnds no 
room for the exerticn of great qualities, or per- 
ceives himſelf excelled by his rivals, will, by other 
expedients, endeavour to become agreeable where 
he cannot be important, and learn, by degrees, to 


number the art of pleaſing among the moſt uſeful 


ſtudies, and moſt valuable acquiſitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion 
to its uſefulneſs, and will always flouriſh moſt 
where it is moſt rewarded; for this reaſon we find 
ĩt practiſed with great aſhduity under abſolute go- 
vernments, where honours and riches are in the 
hands of one man, whom all endeavour to pro- 
pitiate, and who ſoon becomes ſo much accuſtomed 


to compliance and officiouſneſs, as not — 
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find, in the moſt delicate addreſs, that novelty 
which is neceſſary to procure attention. 

It is diſcovered by a very few experiments, that 
no man is much pieaſed with a companion, 
does not increaſe in ſome reſpect, his fondneſs of 
himſelf; and, therefore, he that wiſhes rather to 
be led forward to proſperity by the gentle hand of 
favour, than to force his way by labour and merit, 
muſt conſider with more care how to diſolay his 
patron's excellencies than his own ; that whenever 
he approaches, he may fill the imagination with 
pleaſing dreams, and chaſe away diſguſt and weari- 
neſs by a perpetual ſucceſſion of delightful images. 

This may, indeed, ſometimes be effected by turn- 
ing the attention upon advantages which are really 
poſſeſſed, or upon proſpects which reaſon ſpreads 
before hope; for whoever can deſerve or require to 
be courted, has generally, either from nature or 
from fortune, gifts, which he may review with 
ſatisfaction, and of which, when he is artfully 
recalled to the contemplation, he will ſeldom be 
diſpleaſed. 

But thoſe who have once degraded their under- 
ſtanding to an application only to the paſſions, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any other 
ſources than induſtry and virtue, feldom retain 
dignity and magnanimity ſufficient to defend them 
againſt the conſtant recurrence of temptation to 
falſchood. He that is too defirous to be loved, 
will ſoon learn to flatter, and when he has ex- 
hauſted all the variations of honeſt praiſe, and can 
delight no longer with the civility of truth, he 
will invent new topicks of panegyrick, and break 
out into raptures at virtues and beauties conferred 
dy himſelf. 

The drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, 
be aggravated by hopeleſsneſs of ſucceſs, if no in- 
dulgence was allowed to adulation. He that will 

obſtinately 
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obſtinately confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mendations which he deſerves, will ſoon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with more 
compaſs of muſick. The greateſt human virtue 
bears no proportion to human vanity. We always 
think ourſelves better than we are, and are gene- 
rally deſirous that others ſhould think us ſtill bet- 
ter than we think ourſelves. To praiſe us for 
actions or diſpoſitions, which deferve praiſe, is not 
to confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. We have 
always pretenſions to fame, which, in our own 
hearts, we know to be diſ and which we 
are deſirous to ſtrengthen by a new ſuffrage ; we 
have always hopes which we ſuſpect to be falla- 
cious, and of which we eagerly ſnatch at every 
confirmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the firſt ap- 
proaches under the conduct of truth, and to fecure 
credit to future encomiums, by ſuch praife as may 
be ratified by the conſcience; but the mind once 
habituated to the luſciouſneſs of eulogy, becomes, 
in a ſhort time, nice and faſtidious, and, like a 

vitiated palate, is inceſſantly calling for higher gra- 
tifications. | 5 
It is ſcarcely credible to what degree diſcern- 

ment may be dazzled by the miſt of pride, and 
wiſdom infatuated by the intoxication of flattery ; 
or how low the genius may deſcend by ſucceſſive 
gradations of ſervility, and how ſwiftly it may fall 
down the precipice of falſehood. No man can, 
indeed, obferve, without indignation, on what 
names, both of ancient and modern times, the ut- 
moſt exub-rance of praiſe has been laviſhed, and 
by what hands it has been beftawed. It has never 
yet been found, that the tyrant, the plunderer, the 
oppreſſor, the moſt hateful of the hateful, the molt 
profligate of the profligate, have been denied any 
celebrations which they were willing gay += 
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that wickedneſs and folly have not found correſpon- 
dent flatterers through all their ſubordinations, ex- 
cept when they have been affociated with avarice or 
poverty, and have wanted either inclination or abi- 
lity to hire a iſt. 

As there is no 


* 
: 


| terers, 
dication, 
ſerted 1 
inſtead of oppoling 
incited her progreſs, 
But there is a lower 
ing has not 


e 2. cont Shred 
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ſoon blinded by the fplendor of wealth, and cow- 
ardice is eaſily fettered in the ſhackles of depend- 
ance. To ſolicit patronage, is, at leaſt, in the 
event, to ſet virtue to ſale. None can be pleaſed 
without praife, and few can be praiſed without 
falſchood ; few can be affiduous without ſervility, 
and none can be ſervile without corruption. 


N PROSTITUTES. 
| Nums. 107. TutsDay, March 26, 1751. 


Mr. RamBLER, 


I Was ſeized this morning with an unuſual pen- 
fiveneſs, afid finding that books only ſerved to 
heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in hopes 
of relief and invigoration from the keennefs of the 
air and brightneſs of the fun. _- 

As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eyes 
were ſtruck with the hoſpital for the reception of 
deſerted infants, which I ſurveyed with pleafure, 
till by a natural train of ſentiment, I began to 
reflect on the fate of the mothers. For to what 
ſhelter can they fly? Only to the arms of their 
betrayer, which perhaps are now no longer open 
4 to receive them; and then how quick muſt be the 
| | tranſition from deluded virtue to ſhameleſs guilt, 
= - __— —_ ſhameleſs guilt to hopeleſs wretched- 
ne | 

The anguiſh that I felt, left me no reſt till I had, 
by your means, addreſſed myſelf to the publick on 
behalf of thoſe forlorn creatures, the women of 
the town; whoſe miſery here might ſatisfy the moſt 
rigorous cenſor, and whole participation of our 

common nature might ſurely induce us to endea- 

| 5 | vour, 
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your, at leaſt, their preſervation from eternal pu- 
niſhment. 

| Theſe wert all once, if not virtuous, at leaſt 
innocent; might ſtill have continued blame- 
leſs and caſy, but Tor the arts and inſinuations of 
thoſe whoſe rank” fortune, or education, furniſhed 
them with means to corrupt or to delude them. 
Let the libertine reflect a moment on the fituation 
of that woman, who, being forſaken by her be- 
trayer, is reduced to the neceſſity of turning proſ- 
titute for bread, and judge of the enormity of his 
guilt by the e evils which it produces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow 
this dreadful courle of life, with ſhame, horror, 
and regret ; but where can they hope for refu 
„The world is not their friend, nor the world's 
law.” Their ſighs, and tears, and proans, are 
criminal in the eye of their tyrants, the bully and 
the bawd, who fatten on their miſery, and threaten 
them with want or a gaol, if they ſhew the leaſt 
deſign of efcaping from their bondage. 

% To wipe all tears from off all faces,” is a taſk 
too hard for mortals ; but to alleviate misfortunes 
is often within the moſt limited power : yet the op- 
portunities which every day affords of relievi ing the 
moſt wretched of human beings are over-looked 


and neglected, with equal diſregard of policy and 


There are places, indeed, ſet apart, to which 
_ theſe unhappy creatures may reſort, when the diſ- 
eaſes of incontinence ſeize upon them; but if 

obtain a cure, to what are they reduced ? Either 
to return with the ſmall remains of beauty to their 
— uilt, or perifh in the ſtreets with naked- 


whom paſſion or intereſt have alr 
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ſerable females, covered with rags, ſhivering with 


Cold, and pining with hunger; —— _- 
ther pityi * thing callambiea or refleting upon 
TG 5 — 12 


careſſes of fondneſs, or b of promiſes, 
go on to reduce others to the ſame wretchedneſs by 
the ſame means. 

To flop the increaſe of this deplorable multi- 


| tude, is undoubtedly the firſt and moſt prefling con- 


To prevent evil is the great end of 
government, the end for which vi vigilance and ſeve- 
rity are properly employed. ut ſurely thoſe 


cady depraved, 
have ſome claim to compaſſion, from equally 
frail and fallible with themſclves. Nor will they 
long in their preſent afflictions, if none were 

them relief, but theſe that owe their ex- 
So from the ſame diſtreſs only to their wiſdom 
and their virtue. Ian, Sc. 


Aurcus. 
REPENTANCE. 
Nuns. 110. SATURDAY, 2 1751. 


Ht nobis vitæ duminum quærentibus unum 
Lux iter off, et clara dies, et gratia — 
Spem ſequimur, gradimurque fide, fruimurque futuris, 
Ad qua non venunt præſentis gaudia vitæ, 
Nec currunt pariter capta, et capienda woluptas. 
PRUDENTIUS. 
We thro' this maze of life one Lord dbey; 
Whoſe light and grace unerring lead the way. 
hope and faith ſecure of future bliſs, 


Gladly the joys of preſent life we miſs : 
For baffled mortals ſtill attempt in vain, 


Preſent and future bliſs at once to gain. F. Lzwis. 


Tug w pew te Lan 20d Fer of 
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dependent bei as it is eaſily proved, has been 
univerſally c fled ; and fince all rational 


are conſcious of having neglected or violated the 
duties preſcribed to them, the fc. of being re- 
jected, or puniſhed by God, has always bur 

the human mind. he expiation of crimes, and 
renovation of the forfeited hopes of divine fa- 
your, therefore conſtitutes a large part of every 


reli 

; , methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice 
and intereſt tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however they may ſometimes reproach or 
degrade h „at leaſt ſhew the general con- 
ſent of all nations in their opinion of the pla- 
cability of the — nature. That God will for- 
ive, may, indeed, be eſtabliſhed as the firſt and 

ntal truth of religion; for though the know- 

ledge of his exiſtence is the origin of philoſophy, 
yet, without the belief of his mercy, it would have 
little influence upon our moral conduct. There 
could be no proſpect of enjoying the protection or 
regard of him, whom the leaſt deviation from rec- 
titude made inexorable for ever; and every man 
would naturally withdraw his thoughts from the 
contemplation of a creator, whom he muſt conſider 
as a governor too pure to be pleaſed, and too ſevere 
to be pacified; as an enemy infinitely wiſe, and 
infinitely powerful, whom he could neither deceive, 
eſcape, nos re 

Where there is no hope, there can be no endea- 
vour. A conſtant and unfailing obedience is above 
the reach of terreſtrial diligence; and therefore 
the progreſs of life could only have been the 
natural deſcent of negligent deſpair from crime to 
crime, had not the univerſal perſuaſion of for- 
giveneſs to be rr 
ciliation, recalled thoſe to the paths of virtue 

Vor. I. P whom 
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whom their paſſions had ſolicited aſide; and ani- 
mated to new attempts, and firmer perſeverance, 
thoſe whom difficulty had diſcouraged, or negli- 


gence ſurpriſed. 


In times and regions ſo disjoined from each 
other, that there can ſcarcely be imagined any 
communication of ſentiments either by commerce 
or tradition, has prevailed a general and uniform 
expectation of propitiating God by corporal auſte- 
rities, of anticipating his vengeance by voluntary 
inflictions, and appeaſing his juſtice by a ſpeedy 
and cheerful ſubmiſſion to a leſs penalty when a 
greater is incurred. | 

Incorporated minds will always feel ſome incli- 
nation towards exterior acts, and ritual obſervances. 


| Ideas not repreſented by ſenſible objects are fleeting, 


variable, and evaneſcent. We are not able to judge 
of the degree of conviction which operated at any 
particular time upon our own thoughts, but as it 


is recorded by ſome certain and definite effect. He 


that reviews his life in order to determine the pro- 
bability of his acceptance with God, if he could 
once eſtabliſh the neceſſary proportion between 
crimes and ſufferings, might ſecurely reft upon his 
performance of the expiation ; but while ſafety re- 
mains the reward only of mental purity, he is always 
afraid left he fhould decide too ſoon in his own 
favour, leſt he ſhould not have felt the pangs of true 
contrition ; left he ſhould miſtake ſatiety for deteſta- 
tion, or imagine that his paſſions are ſubdued when 
they are only ſleeping. 
From this natural and reaſonable difidence aroſe, 
in humble and timorous piety, a diſpoſition to con- 
found penance with repentance, to repoſe on human 
determinations, and to receive from ſome judicial 
ſentence the ſtated and regular aſſignment of recon- 
ciliatory pain. We are never willing to be without 
reſource: we feek in the knowledge of others a ſuc- 
| Cour 
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Tour for our own ignorance, and are ready to truſt 
any that will undertake to direct us when we have 
confidence, in ourſelves. 

This deſire to aſcertain by ſome outward marks 
the ſtate of the ſoul, and this willingneſs to calm 
the conſcience by ſome ſettled method, have 
duced, as they are diverſified in their effects by 
various tempers and principles, moſt of the diſqui- 
ſitions and rules, the doubts and ſolutions, that have 
embarraſſed the doctrine of repentance, and per- 
plexed tender and flexible minds with innumerable 
ſcruples concerning the neceſſary meaſures of for- 
row, and adequate degrees ſelf-abhorrence; - 
and theſe rules corrupted by fraud, or debaſed by 
credulity, have, by the common reſiliency of the 
mind from one extreme to another, incited others 
to an open contempt of all ſubſidiary ordinances, 
all prudential caution, and the whole diſcipline of 
regulated piety. 

itance, however difficult to be practiſed, 
is, if it be explained without ſuperſtition, eaſily 
underſtood. Repentance is the relinquifhment of any 
Practice, frem the conviction that it has offended Gad. 
Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance; yet they are 
too cloſely connected with it, to be eaſily ſeparated ; 
for they not only mark its ſincerity, but promote 
its efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negligence or obſti- 
nacy, by which his ſafety or happineſs in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re- 
morſe. He who is fully convinced, that he ſuffers 
by his own failure, can never forbear to trace back 
his miſcarriage to its firit cauſe, to image to him- 
{cif a contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary 
reſolutions againft the like fault, even when he 
knows that he ſhall never again have the power of 
committing it. Danger confidercd as imminent, na- 
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turally produces ſuch trepidations of impatience as 
leave all human means of ſafety behind them: he that 
has once caught an alarm of terror, is every mo- 
ment ſeized with uſeleſs anxieties, adding one ſecu- 
rity to another, trembling with ſudden doubts, and 
di ed by the pe occurrence of new expe- 
dients. If, therefore, he whoſe crimes have de- 
ue him of the favour of God, can reflect upon 


his conduct without diſturbance, or can at will 


baniſh the reflection; if he who confiders him- 
ſelf as ſuſpended over the abyſs of eternal perdi- 
tion only by the thread of lite, which muſt foon 
part by its own weakneſs, and which the wing of 
every minute may divide, can caft his eyes round 
him without ſhuddering with horror, or pantin 


with ſecurity; what can he judge of himſelf but 
that he is not yet awakened to ſufficient conviction, 


fince every loſs is more lamented than the loſs of 
the divine favour, and every danger more dreaded 
than the danger of final condemnation ? 

Retirement from the cares and pleaſures of the 
worid has been often recommended as uſeful to re- 
pentance. This at leaft is evident, that every one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
required on other occaſions : and ſurely the retro- 
ſpect of life, the difentanglement of actions com- 
plicated with innumerable circumſtances, and dif- 
fuſed in various relations, the diſcovery of the pri- 
mary movements of the heart, and the extirpation 
of luſts and appetites deeply rooted, and widely 
ſpread, may be allowed to demand ſome ſeceſſion 
from ſport and noiſe, and buſineſs and folly. Some 


- ſuſpention of common affairs, ſome pauſe of tem- 


poral pain and pleaſure, is doubtleſs neceſſa ry to 
him that deliberates for eternity, who is forming the 
only plan in which miſcarriage cannot be repaired, 
and examining the only queſtion in which miſtake 
cannot be rectified. 


Aufterities || 


dread pain. 
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Auſteriĩties and mortifications are means by which 
the mind is invigorated and rouſed, by which the 
attractions of pleaſure are interrupted, and the 


chains of ſenſuality are broken. It is obſerved by 


one of the fathers, that he who reſtrains himſelf in 
the uſe of things lawful, will never encroach upon 
things forbidden. Aubſtinence, if nothing more, is, 
at Icaſt, a cautious retreat from the utmolt vere 

of permiſſion, and confers that ſecurity which can- 
not be reaſonably hoped by him that dares always 
to hover over the precipice of deſtruction, or de- 
lights to approach the pleaſures which he knows it 
fatal to partake. Auſterity is the proper antidote to 
indulgence ; the diſeaſes of mind as well as body 


are cured by contraries, and to contraries we ſhould 


readily have recourſe, if we dreaded guilt as we 

'The completion and fum of repentance is a 
change of life. That forrow which dictates no 
caution, that fear which does not quicken our eſ- 
cape, that auſterity which fails to rectify our af- 
fections are vain and unavaling. But forrow and 
terror muſt naturally precede reformation: for what 
other cauſe can produce it? He, therefore, that 


feels himſelf alarmed by his conſcience, anxious 


for the attainment of a better ſtate, and afflicted 
by the memory of his paſt faults, may juſtly con- 
clude, that the great work of repentance is begun, 
and hope by retirement and prayer, the natural 
and religious means of ſtrengthening his con- 
viction, to impreſs upon his mind ſuch a ſenſe of 
the divine preſence, as may overpower the blan- 


diſhments of ſecular delights, and enable him 


to advance from one degree of holineſs to another, 
till death ſhall ſet him free doubt and conteſt, 
milery and temptation. a 
What better can we do than proftrate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confeſs = 
| P 3 . Humbly 4 
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Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, * humiliation meck f 


PEEVISHNES S. 


Nums. 112. SATURDAY, April 13, 1751. 


In mea veſanas babui diſpendia wires, | 
Et valui pœnas fortis in ipſe meas. Ovip. 


Of ſtrength pernicious to myſelf I boaſt ; 
Tac pow'rs I have were giv'n me to my coſt. F. Lewis. 


Ws are taught Celſus, that health is beſt 
by avoiding be Ae habits of life, and de- 
viating 4 into flight aberrations "from the 
laws of medicine; by varying the proportions of 
food and exerciſe, interrupting the ſucceſſions of 
reſt and labour, and mingling hardſhips with in- 
dulgence. The body, long accuſtomed to ſtated 
quantities and uniform periods, is difordered by 
the ſmalleſt irregularity; and ſince we cannot 
adjuſt every day by the balance or barometer, it 
is fit ſometimes to depart from rigid accuracy, that 
we may be able to comply with neceſſary affairs, 
or ftrong-inclinations. He that too long obſerves 
nice punctualities, condemns himſelf to voluntary 
— and will not long eſcape the miteries of 
diſcaſe. | 
The fame laxity of is equally neceſſa 
to intellectual health, _ ——— — 
4 of occaſional pleaſure. Long confinement to 
y which perhaps fimilitude of 
= 1 he firſt + together, quickly contracts his 
faculties, and * a — things offenſive 
that are in themſelves indifferent; a man _ 
tom 
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tomed to bear only the echo of his own ſentiments, 

ſoon bars all the common avenues of delight, and 

* part in the general gratifications of man- 
ind. 

In things which are not immediately fubjeX to 
religious or moral conſideration, it is dangerous to 
be too long or too rigidly in the right. Senſibility 
may, by an inceſſant attention to elegance and pro- 
priety, be quickened to a tenderneſs inconſiſtent 
with the condition of humanity, irritable by the 
ſmalleſt aſperity, and vulnerable by the gentleſt 
touch. He that pleaſes himſelf too much with 
minute exactneſs, and ſubmits to endure nothing 
in accommodations, attendance, or addreſs, be- 
low the point of perfection, will, whenever he 
enters the crowd of life, be haraſſed with innu- 
merable diſtreſſes, from which thoſe who have not 
in the ſame manner increaſed their ſenſations, find 
no diſturbance. His exotick ſoftneſs will fhrink 
at the coarſeneſs of vulgar felicity, like a plant 
tranſplanted to northern nurſeries, from the dews 
and ſunſhine of the tropical regions. 3 

There will always be a wide interval between 
practical and ideal excellence; and, therefore, if 
we allow not ourſelves to be ſatisfied while we can 
perceive any error or defect, we muſt refer our 
hopes of eaſe to ſome other period of exiſtence. 
It is well known, that, expoſed to a mier 
the ſmootheſt poliſh of the moſt folid bodies diſ- 
covers Cavities and prominences; and that the 
ſofteſt bloom of roſeate virginity repels the eye 
with excreicences and diſcolorations. The per- 
ceptions as well as the ſenſes may be improved to 
our own diſquiet, and we may, by diligent culti- 
vation of the powers of diſlike, raiſe in time an ar- 
tificial faſtidiouſneſs, which ſhall fill the imagina- 
tion with phantoms of turpitude, ſhew us the naked 
ſkelcton of every 7 and preſent us only _ 

4 4 
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the pains of pleaſure, and the deformities of 


beauty. 
Pieeviſhneſs, indeed, would perhaps very little 
diſturb the peace of mankind, were it always the 
conſequence of ſuperfluous delicacy; for it is the 
privilege only of deep reflection, or lively fancy, to 
deſlroy happineſs by art and refinement. But by 
continual indulgence of a particular humour, or 
by long enjoyment of undiſputed ſuperiority, the 
dull and thoughtleſs may likewiſe acquire the 
power of tormenting themſelves and others, and 
becowe ſufficiently ridiculous or hateful to thoſe 
who are within fight of their conduct, or reach of 
ws influence. IEF 
hey that have grown old in a fingle ſtate are 

4 found to be moroſe, frerful? and cap- 
tious; tenacious of their own practices and ma- 
xims; foon offended by contradiction or ne- 
gligence; and impatient of any affociation, but 
with thoſe that will watch their nod, and ſubmit 
themſelves to unlimited authority. Such is the 
effect of having lived without the neceſſity of con- 
ſulting any inclination but their own. 

The iraſcibility of this claſs of tyrants is gene- 
rally exerted upon petty provocations, ſuch as are 
incident to underſtandings not far extended beyond 
the inſtincts of animal life ; but unhappily he that 
fixes his attention on things always before him, 
will never have long ceſſations of anger. There 
are many veterans of luxury, upon whom every 
noon brings a proxyſm of violence, fury, and exe- 
cration ; they never fit down to their dinner with- 
out finding the meat ſo injudiciouſly bought, or ſo 
unſkilfully dreſſed, ſuch blunders in the tcaſoning, 
or ſuch improprieties in the ſauce, as can ſcarcely 
be expiated without blood; and, in the tranſports 
of reſentment, make very little diſtinctions between 
guilt and innocence, but let fly their menaces, or 
growl 
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grow] out their diſcontent, upon all whom fortune 
W * to the ſtorm. 

t is not eaſy to imagine a more unhappy condi- 
tion than that of dependence on a peevith man. 
In every other ftate of inferiority the certainty of 
plealing is perpetually increaſed by a fuller know- 
ledge of our duty; and kindneſs and confidence 
are ſtrengthened by every new act of truſt, and 
proof of fidelity. But peeviſhneſs ſacrifices to a 
momentary offence, the obſequiouſneſs or uſefulneſs 
of half a life, and as more is performed increaſes 
her exactions. 

Cbryſalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired 
into the country; and, having a brother burdened 
by the number of his children, adopted one of his 
ſons. The boy was diſmiſſed with many prudent 
admonitions ; informed of his tather's inability to 
maintain him in his native rank; cautioned againſt 
all oppoſition to the opinions or precepts of his 
uncle; and animated to perieverence by the hopes 
of ſupporting the honour of the family, and over- 
topping his elder brother. He had a natural duc- 
tility of mind, without much warmth of affection, 


or elevation of fentiment: and therefore readily 


complied. with every variety of caprice ; patiently 


endured contradictory reproofs ; heard falſe accu- 


ſations without pain, and opprobrious reproaches 
without reply; laughed obſtreperouſly at the nine- 
tieth repetition of a joke; aſked queſtions about 
the univerſal decay of trade; admired the ſtrength 
of thoſe heads by which the price of ſtocks is 
changed and adjuſted ; and behaved with ſuch pru- 
dence and circumſpection, that after fix years 
the will was made, and Juvenculus was declared 
heir. But unhappily, a month afterwards, re- 
tiring at night from his uncle's chamber, he left 
the door open behind him : the old man tore his 


will, and being then perceptibly declining, for 
| P 5 want 
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want of time to deliberate, left his money to a 
trading company. 
When female minds are imbittered by age or 
ſolitude, their malignity is generally exerted in a 
rigorous and ſpiteful ſuperintendence of domeſtick 
trifles. Eriphile has employed her eloquence for 
twenty years upon the degeneracy of ſervants, the 
naſtineſs of her houſe, the ruin of her furniture, 
the difficulty of preſerving tapeſtry from the 
moths, and the careleſneſs of the ſluts whom ſhe 
employs in bruſhing it. It is her buſineſs every 
morning to viſit all the rooms, in hopes of find- 
ing a Chair without its cover, a window ſhut or 
open contrary to her orders, a ſpot on the hearth, 
or a feather on the floor, that the reſt of the day 
may be juſtitably ſpent in taunts of contempt, 
and vociferations of anger. She lives for no other 
purpoſe but to preſerve the neatneis of a houſe 
and gardens, and feels neither inclination to plea- 
ſure, nor aſpiration after virtue, while fhe is en- 
groſſed by the great employment of keeping gra- 
vel from graſs, and wainſcot from duſt, Ot three 
amiable nieces ſhe has declared herſelf an irrecon- 
cilcable enemy to one, becauſe ſhe broke off a tulip 
with her hoop ; to another, becauſe ſhe ſpilt her 
cofice on a Turkey carpet; and to the third, be- 
cauſe ſhe let a wet dog run into the parlour. She 
has broken off her intercourſe of viſits, becauſe 
company makes a houſe dirty; and reſolves to con- 
fine herielf more to her own affairs, and to live no 
longer in mire by fooliſh lenity. 1 
Peeviſhneis is generally the vice of narrow 
minds, and, except when it is the effect of anguiſh 
and diſeaſe, by which the reſolution is broken, 
and the mind made too feeble to bear the lighteſt 
addition to its miſeries, proceeds from an unrea- 
ſonable perſuaſion of the importance of trifles, 
The proper remedy againſt it is, to conſider the 
dignity | 
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dignity of human nature, and the folly of ſuffer- 
ing perturbation and uneaſineſs from cauſes un- 
_ worthy of our notice. 

He that refigns his peace to little caſualties, and 
ſuffers the courſe of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up 
. himſelf to the direction of the wind, and loſes all 
that conſtancy and equanimity which conſtitute the 
chief praiſe of a wiſe man. 

The province of prudence lies between the 
greateſt things and the leaſt; fome ſurpaſs our 
power by their magnitude, and ſome eſcape our 
notice by their number and their frequency. But 
the indiſpenſable buſineſs of life will afford ſuffi- 
cient exerciſe to every underſtanding; and ſuch is 
the limitation of the human powers, that by at- 
tention to trifles we muſt let things of importance 
paſs unobſerved : when we examine a mite with a 
glaſs, we fee nothing but a mite. 

That it is every man's intereſt to be l will 


need little proof: that it is his intereſt to pleaſe 
others, experience will inform him. It is therefore 
not leſs neceſſary to happineſs than to virtue, that 
he rid his mind of paſſions which make him un- 
eaſy to himſelf, and hateful to the world, which 
enchain his intelleds, and obſtruct his W 
ment. 
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Tur USE or RICHES. 
Nuns. 120. SATURDAY, May 11, 1751. 


' Redditum Cyri folio Phraaten 
Diffidens plebi, numero beatorum 
Eximit virtus, populumgue faiſis 
| | Dedocet uti | 
F c thus, i : Hor, 
True virtue can the crowd unteach 
Their falie miſtaken forms of ſpeech ; 
Virtue to crowds a foe profeſt, 
Diſdains to number with the bleſt 
Phraates, by his flaves ador'd, | 
And to the Parthian crown reſtor'd.  FRANCIHS. 


Is the reign of Fenghiz Can, conqueror of the 
eaſt, in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradi s the 
merchant, renowned throughout all the regions of 
India for the extent of his commerce, and the in- 
 tegrity of his dealings. His warchouſes were filled 
with all the commodities of the remoteſt nations ; 
every rarity of nature, every curioſity of art, what- 
ever was valuable, whatever was uſeful, haſted to 
his hand. The fireets were crouded with his car- 
riages; the ſea was covered with his ſhips; the 
ſtreams of Oxus were wearied with conveyance, and 

every breeze of the ſky wafted wealth to Nouradin. 
At length Nouradin felt himſelf ſeized with a flow 
malady, which he firſt endeavoured to divert by ap- 
plication, and afterwards to relieve by luxury and 
indulgence ; but finding his ſtrength every day lets, 
he was at laſt terrified, and called for help upon 
the ſages of phylick; they filled his apartments 
with alexipharmicks, reſtoratives, and effential vir- 
tues; the pearls of the ocean were diſſolved, the 
ſpices of Arabia were diſtilled, and all the powers 
of nature were employed to give new ſpirits to his 
nerves, 
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nerves, and new balſam to his blood. Nonradin 
was for ſome time amuſed with promiſes, invi 
rated with cordials, or ſoothed with anodynes; 2 
the diſeaſe preyed upon his vitals, and he ſoon diſ- 
covered with indignation, that health was not to 
be bought. He was confined to his chamber, de- 
ſerted by his phyſicians, and rarely viſited by his 
friends; but his unwillingneſs to die flattered him 
long with hopes of life. 
At length, having paſſed the night in tedious 
languor, he called to him Almamoulin, his only ſon; 
and diſmiſſing his attendants, ©** My fon,” ſays he, 
« behold here the weakneſs and fragility of man; 
look backwarda few days, thy father was great and 
© happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as 
<< the cedar of the mountain; the nations of Aa 
& drank his dews, and art and commerce delighted 
« in his ſhade. Malevolence beheld me, and 
d fighed : His root, ſhe cried, is fixed in the 
« depths; it is watered by the fountains of Oxus ; 
« jt ſends out branches afar, and bids defiance to 
de the blaſt; prudence reclines againſt his trunk, 
<< and proſperity dances on his top. Now, Alma- 
«© moulin, look upon me withering and proſtrate; 
& look upon me and attend. I have trafficked, I 
« have proſpered, I have rioted in gain; my houſe 
4 is ſplendid, my ſervants are numerous; yet 1 
4 diſplayed wy a ſmall part of my riches; the 
4 reſt, which I was hindered from enjoying, by 
<« the fear of railing envy, or tempting rapacity, 
“ have piled in towers, I have buried in caverns, 
46 J have hidden in ſecret repoſitories, which this 
ce ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe was, after ten 
c months more ſpent in commerce, to have with- 
% drawn my wealth to a ſafer country; to have 
given ſeven years to delight and feſtivity, and 
c the remaining part of my days to ſolitude and 
« repentance ; dut the hand of death is upon me; 
55 a fits 
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cc a frigorifick tor por encroaches upon my veins z 
I am now leaving the produce of my toil, which 
c it muſt be thy buſineſs to enjoy with wiſdom.” 
The thought of leaving his wealth filled Næuradin 
with ſuch grief, that he fell into convulſions, be- 
came delirious, and expired. 

Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched 
a while with honeſt forrow, and fat two hours in 
profound meditation, without peruſing the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to his 
own chamber, as overborn with affliction, and there 
read the inventory of his new poſſeſſions, which 
ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſports, that he no 
longer lamented his father's death. He was now 
ſufficiently compoſed to order a funeral of modeſt 
magniticence, ſuitable at once to the rank of Nou- 
_ radm's profe ſſion, and the reputation of his wealth. 
The two next nights he ſpent in viſiting the tower 
and the caverns, and found the treaſures greater to 
his eye than to his imagination. a 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of 
exact frugality, and had often looked with envy 
on the finery and expences of other young men: 
he therefore believed, that happineſs was now in 
his power, ſince he could obtain all of which he 
had hitherto been accuſtomed to regret the want. 
He reſolved to give a looſe to his defires, to revel 
in enjoyment, and feel pain or uncafinefs no more. 
He immediately procured a fplendid equipage, 
dreſſed his ſervants in rich embroidery, and co- 
vered his horſes with golden capariſons. He 
ſhowered down filver on the populace, and ſuffered 
their acclamations to ſwell him with infolence. 
The nobles ſaw kim with anger, the wiſe men of 
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appeaſed them with gold, and gems, and fuppli- 


cation. 

He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf, by an 
alliance with the princes of Tartary, and offered 
the price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. 
His ſuit was generally rejected, and his preſents 
refuſed; but a princeſs of Afracan once conde- 
ſcended to admit him to her prefence. She re- 
ceived him fitting on a throne, attired in the robe 
of royalty, and ſhining with the jewels of Golconda; 
command ſparkled in her eyes, and dignity towered 
on her forchead. Almamoulin approached and trem- 
bled. She ſaw his confuſion, and difdained him: 
How, fays ſhe, dares the wretch hope my obe- 
dience, who thus ſhrinks at my glance ? Retive, 
and enjoy thy riches in fordid oſtentation; thou 
watt born to be wealthy, but never canſt be great. 

He then contracted his defires to more private 
and domeftick pleaſures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
tranſplanted foreſts, he levelled mountains, opened 
proſpects into diftant regions, poured fountains 
from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through 
new channels. | 

Theſe amuſements pleaſed him for a time; but 
languor and wearineſs ſoon invaded him. His 
bowers loſt their fragrance, and the waters mur- 
mured without notice. He purchaſed large tracts 
of land in diftant provinces, adorned them with 
houſes of pleaſure, and diverſified them with ac- 
commodations for different feaſons. Change of 
place at firſt relieved his fatiety, but all the no- 
velties of fituation were ſoon exhauted; he found 
his heart vacant, and his defires, for want of ex- 
ternal objects, ravaging himſelf. 

He therefore returned to Samercand, and ſet 
open his doors to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out in 
ſearch of pleaſure, His tables were always * 
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with delicacies; wines of every vintage ſparkled 
in his bowls, and his lamps Linas ; perfumes. 
The ſound of the lute, and the voice of the finger, 
chaſed away ſadneſs ; every hour was crowded 
with pleaſure; and the day ended and began with 
feaſts and dances, and revelry and merriment. Al- 
mamoulin cried out, *I have at laſt found the uſe 
of riches; I am furrounded by companions, 
«© who view my greatneſs without envy; and 
& I enjoy at once the raptures of popularity, 
„ and the ſafety of an obſcure ſtation. What 
c trouble can he feel, whom all are ſtudious to 
_ «© pleaſe, that they may be repaid with pleaſure ? 
4 What danger can he dread, to whom every man 
64 is a friend?” 

Such were the thoughts of Aimamoulin, as he 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay aſſembly, 
regaling at his expence ; but in the midſt of this 
ſoliloquy, an officer of juſtice entered the houſe, 
and, in the form of legal citation, ſummoned Al- 
mamoulin to appear before the emperor. I he gueſts 
ſtood awhile aghaſt, then ſtole imperceptibly away, 
and he was led off without a ſingle voice to witneſs 


his integrity. He now found one of his moſt fre- 


uent viſitants accuſing him of treaion, in hopes of 
aring his confiſcation ; yet, unpatronized and 
unſupported, he cleared himſelf by the opennefs of 
innocence, and the conſiſtence of truth; he was 
diſmiſſed with honour, and his accuſer periſhed in 
Almamoulin now perceived with how little rea- 


ſon he had hoped for juſtice or fidelity from thoſe 


who live only to gratify their ſenſes; and being 
now ry with vain experiments upon life, and 
fruitleſs reſearches after felicity, he had recourſe 
to a ſage, who, after ſpending his youth in travel 
and obſervation, had retired from all human cares, 


to a ſmall habitation on the banks of Cxus, where 
he 
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he converſed only with ſuch as ſolicited his coun- 
fel. „ Brother, faid the philoſopher, thou 
« haſt ſuffered thy reaſon to be deluded by idle 
hopes, and fallacious appearances. Having lo 
% looked with defire upon riches, thou hadi 
taught thyſelf to think them more valuable than 
* nature deſigned them, and to expect from them, 
<< what experience has now taught thee, that they 
cannot give. That they do not confer wiſdom, 
* thou mayeſt be convinced, by conſidering at 
how dear a price they tempted thee, upon thy 
« firſt entrance into the world, to purchaſe the 
„ empty ſound of vulgar acclamation. That they 
& cannot beſtow fortitude or magnanimity, that 
„ man may be certain, who ſtood trembling at 
& Ajtracan, before a being not naturally ſuperior 
& to himſelf. That they will not ſupply unex- 
© hauſted pleaſure, the recollection of * 
« palaces, and neglected gardens, will eaſily 
& form thee. That they rarely purchaſe rs Mo 
ce thou didſt ſoon diſcover, when thou wert left 
„ to ſtand thy trial uncountenanced and alone. 
« Yet think not riches uſeleſs; there are pur- 
„ poſes, to which a wiſe man may be delighted 
«© to apply them; they may, by a rational Fiſtri- 
% bution to thoſe who want them, eaſe the pains 
of helpleis diſeaſe, ſtill the throbs of reſtleſs 
& anxiety, relicve innocence from oppreſſion, and 
« raiſe imbecility to — ona" and vigour. 
« This they will enable thee to perform, and this 
& will afford the only happineſs ordained for our 
„ preſent ſtate, the confidence of divine favour, 
and the hope of future rewards.” 
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COUNTRY RETREATS. 
Nuns. 135. Tuzspay, Jy 2, 1751. 


Cælum, non animum mutant. Ho. 
Place may be chang d; but who can change his mind ? 


Ir is eecble to take a view on any ſide, or 

obſerve any of the various claſſes that form the 
t community of the world, without diſcover- 
ing the influence of example ; and admitting with 
new conviction the obſervation of Ari iftatle, that 
man is an imitative being. The greater, far the 


— number, follow the track which others have 


without any curioſity after new diſcoveries, 
or ambition of truſting themſelves to their own 
conduct. And, of thoſe who break the ranks and 
diſorder the uniformity of the march, moſt return 
nin a ſhort time from their deviation, and prefer 
the equal and ſteady ſatisfaction of fecurity be- 
fore the frolicks of caprice and the honours of 
adventure. 
In. queſtions difficult or dangerous it is indeed 
natural to repoſe upon authority, and, when fear 
happens to predominate, upon the authority of 
thoſe whom we do not in general think wiſer than 
ourſelves. Very few have abilities requiſite for 
the diſcovery of abſtruſe truth; and of thoſe few 
fome want ſeifure, and ſome refolution. But it 
is not ſo eaſy to find the reaſon of the univerſal 
ſubmiſſion to precedent where every man might 
ſafely y Judge for himſelf; where no irreparable loſs 
can be hazarded, nor any miſchief of continu- 
ance incurred. Vanity might be expected to ope- 


here the powerful paſſions not 
awakened ; 3 
uperior 
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ſuperior might produce flight fingularities, or the 
hope of gaining ſome new degree of happineſs 
awaken the mind to invention or experiment. 

If in any caſe the ſhackles of preſcription could 
be wholly ſhaken off, and the imagination left to act 
without controul, on what occaſion ſhould it be 
expected, but in the ſelection of lawful pleaſure ? 
Pleaſure, of which the effence is choice ; which 
compulſion diflociates from every thing to which 
nature has united it ; and which owes not only its 
vigour but its being to the ſmiles of liberty. Yet 
we fee that the ſenſes, as well as the reaſon, are re- 
gulated by credulity ; and that moſt will feel, or ſay 
that they feel, the gratification which others have 
taught them to expect. | 
At this time of univerſal migration, when almoſt 
every one, conſiderable enough to attract regard, 
has retired, or is preparing with all the earneſt- 
neſs of diftreſs to retire, into the country; when 
nothing is to be heard but the hopes of ſpeedy de- 
parture, or the complaints of involuntary delay; 
1 have often been tempted to enquire what happi- 
neſs is to be gained, or what inconvenience to be 
avoided, by this ſtated receflion? Of the birds of 
pailage, ſome follow the ſummer, and ſome the 
winter, becaufe they live upon ſuſtenance which 
oaly ſummer or winter can ſupply ; but of the an- 
nual flight of human rovers it is much harder to 
aſſign the reaſon, becauſe they do not appear either 
to find or ſeek any thing which is not equally af- 
torded by the town and country. 

I believe that many of theſe fugitives may have 
heard of men whoſe continual wiſh was for the 
quiet of retirement, who watched every opportu- 
nity to ſteal away from obſervation, to ferſake the 
crowd, and delight themſelves with the ſociety of ſol:- 
tude. Fn is indeed ſcarce any writer who — 
not celebrated the happineſs of rural privacy, an 
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delighted himſelf and his reader with the melody of 
birds, the whiſper of groves, and the murmur of 
rivulets ; nor any man eminent for extent of capa- 
City, or greatneſs of exploits, that has not left be- 
hind him ſome memorials of loncly wiſdom, and 
ſilent dignity. | 
But almoſt all abſurdity of conduct ariſes from 
the imitation of thoſe whom we cannot reſemble. 
Thoſe who thus teftified their wearineſs of tumult 
and hurry, and haſted with ſo much eagernefs to 
the leiſure of retreat, were either men overwhelmed 
with the preſſure of difficult employments, ha- 
raſſed with importunities, and diſtracted with mul- 
tiplicity ; or men wholly engroſſed by ſpeculative 
ſciences, who having no other end of life but to 
learn and teach, found thcir ſearches interrupted 
by the commerce of civility, and their 
reaſonings disjointed by frequent interruptions. 
Such men might reaſonably fly to that eaſe and con- 
venience which their condition allowed them to- 
find only in the country. The ſtateſman who de- 
voted the greater part of his time to the publick, 
was defirous of keeping the remainder in his own 
power. The general, ruffled with dangers, wearied 
with labours, and ſtunned with acclamations, 
gladly ſnatched an interval of filence and relaxa- 
tion, The naturaliſt was unhappy where the works 
of Providence were not always before him. The 
reaſoner could adjuſt his ſyſtems only where his 
mind was free trom the intruſton of outward 


3 
ach examples of ſolitude very few of thoſe 
who are now haſtening from the town, have any 
* to plead in their own juſtification, 
they cannot pretend either wearineſs of 
labour, or defire of knowledge. They purpoſe 
nothing more than to quit one ſcene of idleneſs 
for another, and after having trifled in . to 
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fleep in ſecrecy. The utmoſt that they can hope 
to gain is the change of ridiculouſneſs to obſcurity, 

the privilege of having fewer witneſſes to a life 
of folly. He who is not ſufficiently important to 
be diſturbed in his purſuits, but ſpends all his hours 
according to his own inclination, and has more 


hours than his mental faculties enable him to fill 


either with enjoyment or defires, can have no- 
thing to demand of ſhades and valleys. As bravery 
5 = to be a panoply, inſignificancy is always a 

elter. | 

There are however pleaſures and advantages in 
a rural ſituation, which are not confined to phi- 
loſophers and heroes. The freſhneſs of the air, 
the verdure of the woods, the paint of the mea- 
dows, and the unexhauſted variety which ſummer 
ſcatters upon the earth, may eaſily give delight to 
an unlearned ſpectator. It is not neceſſary that 
he who looks with pleaſure on the colours of a 
flower ſhould ftudy the principles of vegetation, 


or that the Ptolemaick and Copernican ſyſtem ſhould = 


be compared before the light of the ſun can glad- 
den, or its warmth invigorate. Novelty is itſelf a 
fource of gratification ; and Milton juſtly obſerves, 
that to him who has been long pent up in cities no 
rural object can be preſented, which will not delight 
or refreſh ſome of his ſenſes. 

Yet even theſe eaſy pleaſures are miſſed by the 
part of thoſe who waſte their ſummer in 
the country. Should any man purſue his ac- 
quaintances to their retreats, he would find few 
of them liſtening to Philamel, loitering in Ms, 
or plucking daifies, catching the healthy 8 of 
the morning, or watching the gentle coruſcations 
of declining day. Some will be difcovered at a 
window by the road fide, rejoicing when a new 
cloud of duſt gathers towards them, as at the 


. 


approach of a momentary ſupply of converſa- 


tion, 
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tion, and a ſhort relief from the tediouſneſs of 
unideal vacancy. Others are placed in the adja- 
cent villages, where they look only upon houſes 
as in the reſt of the year, with no change of 
objects but what a remove to any new ſtreet in 
Landon might have given them. The ſame ſet of 
acquaintances ſtill ſettle together, and the form of 
life is not otherwiſe diveriified than by doing the 
ſame things in a different place. They pay and 
receive viſits in the uſual form, they frequent 
the walks in the morning, they deal cards at 
night, they attend to the fame tattle, and dance 
with the ſame partners; nor can they at their 
return to their former habitation congratulate 
themſelves on any other advantage, than that 
they have paſſed their time like others of the 
ſame rank; and have the ſame right to talk of 
the happineſs and beauty of the country, of hap- 


never regarded. 
© be able to procure its own entertainments, 
and to ſubſiſt upon its own ſtock, is not the pre- 
rogative of every mind. There are indeed under- 
ſtandings fo fertile and comprehenſive, that they 
can always feed reflection with new ſupplies, and 
ſuffer nothing from the precluſion of adventitious 


tants in a ſiege. But others live only from day to 


ſupplies, to keep out the encroachments of languor 
an idity. Such could not indeed be blamed 
ering within reach of their uſual pleaſure, 


more than any other 2nimal for not quitting its 
native element, were not their faculties contracted 
by their own fault. But let not thoſe who go into 
the country, merely becauſe they dare not be left 
alone at home, boaſt their love of nature, or their 
qualifications 


pineſs which they never felt, and beauty which 


amuſements ; as ſome cities have within their own 
walls encloſed ground enough to feed their inhabi- 


day, and muſt be conſtantly enabled by foreign 
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qualifications for ſolitude ; nor pretend that they 
receive inſtantaneous infuſions of wiſdom from 
the Dryads, and are able, when they leave ſmoke 
and noiſe behind, to act, or think, or reaſon for 
themſelves. 


ADVERSITY. 
Nuns, 1 50. SATURDAY, Auguſt 24, 1751. 
O munera nondum 


Titelleta Deim ! Lucan. 


Thou chiefeſt good! 
Beſtow'd by Heav'n, but ſeldom underſtood. Rows. 


As daily experience makes it evident that mis- 


fortunes are unavoidably incident to human life, 


that calamity will neither be repelled by forti- 
tude, nor eſcaped by flight, neither awed 

greatneſs, nor eluded by obſcurity ; philoſophers 
have endeavoured to reconcile us to that condition 
which they cannot teach us to mend, by perſuading 
us that moſt of our evils are made afflictive only by 
ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that nature has 


annexed to every viciſſitude of external circum- 


ſtances, ſome advantage ſufficient to overbalance 
all its inconveniences. 
This attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpected of 
reſemblance to the practice of phyſicians, who 
when they cannot mitigate pain, deſtroy ſenſibility, 
and endeavour to conceal by opiates the inch 
of their other medicines. I he panegyriſts of ca- 
lamity have more frequently gained applauſe to 
their wit, than acquieſcence to their arguments; 
nor has it appeared that the moſt muſical oratory 
or ſubtle ratiocination has been able long to over- 
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et it may be generally remarked, that where 
much has been attempted, ſomething has been 
performed; though the diſcoveries or acquiſitions 
of man are not always adequate to the expecta- 


tions of his pride, are at leaſt ſufficient to 


animate his induſtry. antidotes with which 
philoſophy has medicated the cup of life, though 
cannot give it ſalubrity and ſweetneſs, have at 
allayed its bitterneſs, and contempered its ma- 
lignity ; the balm which ſhe drops upon the wounds 

the mind abates their pain, though it cannot 
heal them. 

_ willingly what we cannot avoid, 
we ſecure ourſelves from vain and immoderate diſ- 
quiet, we preſerve for better purpoſes that ftrength 
which would be unprofitably waſted in wild efforts 
of deſperation, and maintain that circumſpection 
| which may enable us to ſeize every ſupport, and 


improve every alleviation. This calmneſs will be 


more eaſily obtained, as the attention is more 
powerfully withdrawn from the contemplation of 
- unmingled unabated evil, and diverted to thoſe ac- 
cidental benefits which prudence may confer on 
every ftate. - 
Seneca has attempted not only to pacify us in 
misfortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by repre- 
ſenting it as neceilary to the pleaſures of the mind. 
He that never was acquainted with adverſity, ſays he, 
has ſeen the world but on ane fide, and is ignorant of 
— ſcenes of nature. He inivites his pupil to 
ity, as the Syrens allured the paſſenger to 
their coaſts, by that he ſhall return 
| Aa Hows, with increaſe of knowledge, with en- 


Curioſity 
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Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, the 
firſt — and the laſt; and perhaps always pre- 
dominates in proportion to the ſtrength of the con- 
templative faculties. He who eaſily comprehends 
all that is before him, and ſoon exhauſts any 
fingle ſubject, is always eager for new enquiries; 

Jin proportion as the intellectual eye takes in a 
wider proſpect, it muſt be gratified with variety 
more rapid flights, and bolder excurſions ; nor 

E there be propoſed to thoſe who have 

accuſtomed to the pleaſures of thought, a 
more powerful incitement to any undertaking, than 
the hope of filling their y with new images, 
of clearing their doubts, and enlightening their 
reaſon. 

When Jaſon, in Valerius Flaccus, would incline 
the young prince Acaſtus to accompany him in the 
firſt eſſay of navigation, he diſperſes his appre- 
henſious of danger by repreſentations of the new 
tracts of earth and heaven which the expedition 
would ſpread before their eyes; and tells him with 
what grief he will hear, at their return, of the 
countries which they ſhall have ſeen, and the toils 
which they have ſurmounted. 
O quantum t rn, quantum cggnaſcere cœli, 
Fermiſſium eft ! peiagus quantus aperimns ut uſits ! 
Nunc ferfſan grave reris opus: fed lata recarret 
Cum ratis, & caram cum jam mi! reddvt Jol cou; 
Qs pudor heu nejiras tibi tune audire labores ! 
am referam ijas tua per ſiipiria gentes ! 
Led by our ftars, what tracts immenſe we trace 
From ſeas remats, what-funds of fcience raiſe ! 
A pain to thought? but when th” heroick band 
Returns applauded to their native land, 
A life domeſtick vou will then deplore, 
And figh, while I deſcribe the various ſhore, 
: | Epw. Cave. 
Aca/ius was ſoon prevailed upon by his curiofity ,. 
to ſet rocks and hardthips at defiance, and commit 
his life to the winds, and the ſame motives have 
Vor. . 2 | in 
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in all ages had the ſame effect upon thoſe whom 


» % 


e 


the lower orders of mankind. 
If therefore it can be proved that diſtreſs is ne- 
to the attainment of knowledze, ard that a 
happy fituation hides from us fo large a part of tae 


field of meditation, the envy of many who repine 


at the ſight of affluence and ſplendor will be much 
— oP for ſuch is the delight of mental ſupe- 


conferred it, would purchaſe the gifts of fortune 
by its loſs. 

It is certain, that however the rhetorick of 
Seneca may have dreſſed adverſity with extrinſick 


ornaments, he has juſtly repreſented it as afford- 


ing fome opportunities of obſervation, which can- 
not be found in continual ſucceſs; he has truly 
aſſerted, that to eſcape misfortune is to want 
inſtruction, and that to live at eaſe is to live in 


ignorance. 


As no man can enjoy happineſs without think- 


ing that he enjoys it, the experience of calamity is 


neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of better fortune; for the 


good of our * — ſtate is merely comparative, and 
the evil which every man feels will be ſufficient 
to diſturb and haraſs him, if he does not know 
how much he eſcapes. The luſtre of diamonds is 


invigorated by the interpoſition of darker bodies; 


the Robes of a picture are created by the ſhades. 
The highett pleaſure which nature has indulged to 
ſenſitive perception, is that of reit after fatigue ; 
yet that which labour heightens into delight, 
is of itſelf only eaſe, and is incapable of fatisfyin 

the mind without the ſuperaddition of diy 
amuſements. 


Proſperity, as is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very 


» that none on whom nature or ſtudy have 


of ourſelves. 'N> 
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unactive ſpeculation. That fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
ſurmounted no difficulties, that integrity which has 
been attacked by no temptations, can at beſt be 
conſidered but as gold not yet brought to the teſt, 
of which therefore the true value cannot be affigned. 
He that traverſes the lifts without an adverſary, may 
receive, ſays the philoſopher, the reward of uictory, 
but he has no pretenſions to the honour. If it be the 
higheſt happineſs of man to contemplate himſelf 
with ſatisfaction, and to receive the gratulations 
of his own conſcience, he whoſe courage has 
made way amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, 
and whoſe vigour has broken through the ſnares 
of diftreſs, has many advantages over theſe that 
have ſlept in the ſhades of indolence, and whoſe 
retroſpect of time can entertain them with no- 


= but day riſing upon day, and year gliding 


ond at- 
— and mingle on equal terms among the 


of doing good or harm, nothing is ſhown in its 


natural WE The behaviour of all that approach | 


him is regulated by bis humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reaſonings 
determined by his opinions; whatever can alarm 
ſuſpicion, or excite reſentment, is carefully ſup- 
prefled, and nothing 2ppears but uniformity of 
ſentiments and ardour of affection. It may be 
obſerved that the unvaried complaifance which 
ladies have the right of exacting, keeps them gene- 
rally unſkilled in human nature; proſperity will al- 
ways enjoy the female prerogatives, and therefore 

Q 2 mutt 


- To him who is known to have the power 
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muſt be always in danger of female ignora 
Truth is ſcarcely to be heard, but by thoſe from 
whom it can ſerve no intereit to conceal it. 


PROSTITUTION. 
Nuns. 170. SATURDAY, November 2, 1751. 


Confiteor ; i quid prodeft delicta fateri. Ovid. 
J grant the charge ; forgive the fault confeſs d. 

Ta the RAM B LER. 
SIR, | 


Mom 606 af atk devs, from whom many, that 
melt at the fight of all other mifery, think it me- 
ritorious to withhold relief; one whom the ri 
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chidocn than he could decently 
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his reſolution to adopt me, and to educate me with 
— po gb felt the _— ſtruggles at the 
fame natural tears they 

l — ip d — n. Heber conſidered, not 
without that Fe — of the Ho oo of wealth 
which poverty long continued always produces, that 
I was raiſed to higher rank how they could give 
me, and to hopes of more ample une than 


they could bequeath. My mother fold ſome of her 
ornaments to dreſs me in ſuch a manner as might 


ſecure me from contempt at my firſt arrival ; and 


when ſhe diſmiſſed me, preſſed me to her boforn with 
an embrace that I ftill feel, pave me fome precepts 
of piety, which, however ne I have not for- 
gotten, and uttered prayers for my final happineſs, 
of which I have not yet ceaſed to hope that they 
will at laſt be granted. 
My filters envied my new finery, and ſeemed 
not much to regret our ſeparation ; my father con - 
ducted me to the z-coach with a kind of cheer- 
ful tenderneſs ; in a very ſhort time, I was 
_ tranſported to ſplendid apartments, and a luxu- 
rious table, and grew familiar to ſhow, noiſe, and 
In three years my mother died, having implored 
a bleſſing on her family with her laſt breath. I had 
little opportunity to indulge a ſorrow which there 
was none to partake with me, and therefore ſoon 
ceaſed to reflect much upon my loſs. My father 


turned all his care upon his other children, whom 


ſome fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
enabled him, when he died four years after my 


mother, to leave in 2 condition above their ex- 
tions. 


I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his fortune, 
and had once a portion aſſigned me in his will; 
| but my couſin aſſuring him that all care for me was 
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needleſs, ſince he had reſolved to place me happil 
in the world, directed him to divide my part . 
my ſiſters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance without 
reſource. Being now at an 2ge in which young 
women are initiated into company, I was no longer 
to be ſupported in my former character, but at con- 
ſiderable expence; fo that partly left I ſhould waſte 


money, and partly leſt my appearance might draw 


too many compliments and aſſiduities, I was inſen- 
fibly degraded from my equality, and enjoyed few 
privileges above the head fervant, but that of re- 
ceiving no wages. 

I felt every indignity, but knew that reſentment 
would precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured 
to continue my importance by little ſervices and 
active cAcioutncſs, and for a time preſerved myſelf 
from neglect, by withdrawing all pretences to com- 
_ and ſtudying to pieaſe rather than to ſhine. 

ut my intereſt, notwithſtanding this expedient, 
hourly declined, and my couſin's favourite maid 
began to exch:nge repartecs with me, and contult 
me about the alterations of a caſt gown. 

I was now completely depretied ; and though I 
had ſeen mankind enough to know the neceftity of 
outward cheerfulneſs, I often witandrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
in my mind, and examine by what means I might 


'eſcape from perpetual mortification. At laſt my 


ſchemes and forzows were interrupted by a ſudden 
change of my relation's behaviour, who one day 

took an 4 when we were left together in a 
room, to bid me ſuffer myſelf no longer to be inſult- 
ed, but aſſume the place which he always intended 
me to hold in the family. He aſſured me that his 


wile's preference of her own daughters ſhould never 


ying his profeſſions with 


hurt me; and, accompan 
a purſe of gold, ordercd me to beſpeak a rich fuit 
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at the mereer's, and to apply privately to him for 
money when I wanted it, and inſinuate that my 
other friends ſupplied me, which he weuld take care 
to confirm. _ | 
By this ſtratagem, which I did not then under- 
ſtand, he filled me with tenderneſs and gratitude, 
compelled me to repoſe on him as my only ſup- 
port, and produced a neceſſity of private converfa- 
tion. He often appointed interviews at the houſe 
of an acquaintance, and ſometimes called on me 
with a coach, and carried me abroad. My ſenſe of 
his favour, and the de ſire of retaining it, diſpoſed 
me to unlimited complaifance, and though 1 faw 
his kindnefs grow every day more fond, 1 did not 
ſuffer any ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts. At laſt 
the wretch took advantage of the familiarity which 
he enjoyed as my relation, and the ſubmiſſion winch 
he exacted as my benefactor, to complete the ruin 
of an orphan, whom his own promiſes had made 
indigent, whom bis indulgence had melted, and 
kis authority fubdued. 
I know not why it ſhould afford ſubject if exult- 
ation, to overpower on any terms the reſolution, 
or ſurpriſe the caution of a girl; but of all the 
boaſters that deck themſelves in the ſpoils of inno- 
_ cence and beauty, they ſurely have the leaft pre- 
tenſions to triumph, who fubmit to owe their 
ſucceſs to ſome caſual influence. They neither 
employ the graces of fancy, nor the force of under- 
ſtanding, in their attempts; they cannot pleaſe 
their vanity with the art of their approaches, the 
delicacy of their adulations, the elegance of their 
addreſs, or the efficacy of their eloquence; nor 
applaud themſelves as poſſeſſed of any qualities, 
by which affection is attracted. They furmourt 
no obſtacles, they defeat no rivals, but attack only 
thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and are often content to 
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in my next letter. 


poſſeſs the body, without any ſolicitude to gain the 


Many of theſe deſpicable wretches does my pre- 
ſent acquaintance with infamy and wickedneſs 
enable me to number among the heroes of de- 
bauchery. Reptiles whom their own ſervants 
would have deſpiſed, had they not been their fer- 
rants, and with whom beggary would have diſ- 


dained interccurſe, had ſhe not been allured by 


hopes of rclicf. Many of the beings which are 
now rioting in tavcrns, or ſhivering in the ſtrects, 
have been corrupted not by arts of gallantry which 
Role gradually upon the affections and laid pru- 
dence aſleep, but by the fear of loſing benefits 
which were never intended, or of incurring reſent- 
ment which they could not eſcape; ſome have 


deen frighted by maſters, and ſome awed by guar- 


dians into ruin. 


Our crime had its uſual conſequence, and he 
ſoon perceived that I could not long continue in 
his family. I was diſtracted at the thought of the 


reproach which I now believed inevitable. He 


comforted me with hopes of eluding all diſcovery, 
and often upbraided me with the anxiety, which 
perhaps none but himſelf faw in my countenance ; 
but at laſt mingled his aſſurances | protection and 
maintenance with menaces of total deſertion, if in 
the moments of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his 
ſecret to eſcape, or endeavour to throw on him any 
part of my infamy. 3 

Thus paſſed the diſmal hours till my retreat 
could no longer be delayed. It was pretended that 
my relations had ſent for me to a diſtant country, 
and I entered upon a ſtate which ſhall be deſcribed 


Jam, Sir, &c. 
MISELLA. 
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PROSTITUTION. 
Noums. 171. Tuxspar, November 5, 1752. 


Tedet cal: convexa tuert. VII c. 
Dark is che ſun, and loathſome is the day. 


To the RAM BLE RX. 
SIR, 


MisgLLA now fits down to continue her 
narrative. I am convinced that nothing would 
more powerfully preſerve youth from irregularity, 
or d inexperience from ſeduction, than a juſt 
driceignion of the condition into which the wanton 
_— herſelf, and therefore hope that my letter 
a ſufficient antidote to my example. 
| After the diſtraction, heſitation and delays which 
the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was re- 
moved to gs in a diſtant part of the town, 
under one of the characters commonly aſſumed 
upon ſuch occaſions. Here being by my circum- 
ſtances condemned to ſolitude, I paſſed moſt of 
my hours in bitterneſs and anguiſh. The conver- 
ſation of the people with whom I was placed was 
not at all capable of engaging my attention, or dif- 
— the reigning ideas. The books which 1 
to my retr2at were ſuch as heightened my 
a for I was not fo far abandon- 
ed as to fink voluntarily into corruption, or endea- 
vour to conceal from my own mind the enormity of 
my crime. 

My rclation remitted none of his fondneſs, but 
viſited me fo often, that I was ſometimes abuid 
| left his aſſiduity ſhou!d expoſe him to ſuſpicion. 
Whenever he came he found me weeping, and 
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was therefore leſs delightfully entertained than he 
expected. After 2 2 upon the 

— — pied * ſorrow, me 21 
proteſtations of everlaſting regard, he at laſt found 
that I Ae my inno- 
fame, and that he 
my — began to 
my conſcience with tured by wy opiates of irreligion. 
His ar were ſuch as my courſe of life has 
fince expoſed me often to the neceſſity of hearing 
vulgar, empty, and fallacious; yet they at firſt 
confounded me by their novelty, filled me with 
doubt and perplexity, and interrupted that peace 
which I ws fron. ths fy of wy 
repentance, without ſubſtituting any other ſupport. 
I liftened a while to his impious gabble, but its 
influence was ſoon natural reaſon 
and early education, and the convictions which 
this new attempt gave me of his bafeneſs com- 
pleted my abhorrence. I have heard of barba- 
rians, who, when tempeſts drive ſhips upon their 
coaſt, decoy them to the rocks that they may plun- 
der their lading, and have always thought that 
wretches, thus mercileſs in their depredations, 
ought to be deſtroyed by a general inſurrection of 
all focial beings | yet how light is this guilt to the 
crime of him, who in the agitations of remorſe cuts 
away the anchor of piety, and when he has drawn 
ahde credulity from the paths of virtue, hides the 
light of heaven which would direct her to return. I 
had hitherto confidered him as a man equally be- 
trayed with myfelf by the concurrence of appetite 
and opportunity; but I now ſaw with horror that 
he was contriving to perpetuate his gratification, 
aud was defirous to fit me to his purpoſe by com- 
_ plete and radical corruption. | 

To eſcape, however, was not yet in my power, 
I could ſupport the expences of my condition, 


only 
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only by the continuance of his favour. He pro- 
vided all that was neceſſary, and, in a few 


congratulated me upon my eſcape from 
ger which we had both expected with fo 
hi 


appcarance of forrow, that all hopes of reſtora- 
tion to my former ſtate were for ever precluded ; 
that chance had diſcovered my ſ-cret, and malice 
divulged it; and that nothing now remained, but 
to ſeek a retreat more private, where curioſity or 
hatred could never find us. 

The rage, anguiſh, and refentment, which I. 
felt at this account, are not to be expreſſed, I 
was in ſo much dread of reproach and infamy, 


which he repreſented as purſuing me with full cry, = 


that I yielded myſelf implicitly to his difpoſal, and 
was removed, with a thouſand ſtudied precautions, 
through by-ways and dark paſſages, to another 
houſe, where 1 haraſſed him with perpetual ſoli- 
citations for a {mall annuity, that might enable me 
to live in the country in obicurity and innocence. 

This demand he at firſt evaded with ardent pro- 
ſeſſions, but in time appeared offended at my im- 
portunity and diſtruſt; and having one day endea- 


voured to ſooth me with uncommon expreſſions 


of tenderneſs, when he found my diſcontent im- 


moveable, left me with ſome inarticulate murmurs- 


of anger. I was plcaſed that he was at laſt rouſed 


to ſenſibility, and expecting that at his next viſit he 
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would comply with my requeſt, lived with great 
tranquillity upon the money in my hands, and was 
fo much pleaſed with this pauſe of perſecution, that 
I did not reflect how much his abſence had exceeded 
the uſual intervals, till I was alarmed with the 
danger of wanting ſubſiſtence. I then ſuddenly 
contracted my expences, but was unwilling to ſup- 
plicate for — Neceſſity, Ar Go 
overcame my modeſty or my pride, and I 
to him be oh. but had ns anſwer. I —＋ 
terms more preſſing, but without effect. I then 
ſent an agent to enquire after him, who informed 
me, that he had quitted his houfe, and was gone 
' with his family to reſide for ſome time upon his 
eſtate in Ireland. | | 
However ſhocked at this abrupt departure, I was 
yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly aban- 
don me, and therefore, by the fale of my clothes, 
I ſupported myſelf, expecting that every poſt 
would bring me relief. Thus I paſſed ſeven months 
between hope and dejection, in a gradual approach 
to poverty and diſtreſs, emaciated with diſcontent, 
and bewildered with . uncertainty. At laſt, my 
landlady, after many hints of the neceſſity of a 
new lover, took the opportunity of my abſence to 
fearch my boxes, and miſſing ſome of my apparel, 
ſeized the remainder for rent, and led me to the 


inſt legal cruelty, was vain ; 


To remonſtrate ag 
to ſupplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeleſs. I 
went away I knew not whither, and wandered 
about without any ſettled purpoſe, unacquainted 
with the uſual expedients of miſery, unqualificd 
for laborious offices, afraid to meet an eye that 
had ſeen me before, and hopeleſs of relief from 
thoſe who were ſtrangers to my former condition. 
Night came on in the midſt of my diſtraction, 
and I ſtill continued to wander till r 
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the watch obliged me to ſhelter myſelf in a covered 
A 4 3 m4 Mts. he Lo. 
ward garret of a mean houſe, and employed my 
landlady to enquire for a ſervice. My applications 
| were generally rejected for want of a character. 
At length, I was received at a draper's; but when 

it was known to miſtreſs that I had only one 
ri ſhe was of opinion that I 
like a thief, and without warning hurried 


me away. I then tried to ſupport myſelf by my 


needle; and, by my landlady's recommendation, 
obtained a little work from a ſhop, and for three 


weeks lived without repining; but when my punc- 


tuality had gained me ſo much reputation, that I 
was truſted to make up a head of ſome value, one 


of my fellow-lodgers ftole the lace, and I was 


obliged to fly from a proſecution. 


hus driven again into the ſtreets, I lived upon 


the leaſt that could ſupport me, and at night ac- 
commodated myſelf under pent-houſes as well as 


I could. At length I became abſolutely penny- 


leſs; and having ſtrolled all day without ſuſte- 
nance, was, at the cloſe of evening, accoſted by 
an elderly man, with an invitation to a tavern, I 
refuſed him with heſitation ; he ſeized me by the 
hand, and drew me into a neighbouring houſe, where 
when he ſaw my face pale with hunger, and my eyes 


ſwelling with tears, he ſpurned me from him, and 


bad me cant and whine in ſome other place; he 
for his part would take care of his pockets. 

I ftill continued to ſtand in the way, having 
ſcarcely ftrength to walk further, when another 
foon addreſſed me in the fame manner. When he 
ſaw the ſame tokens of calamity, he conſidered that 
I might be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 
quickly made overtures, which I had no longer firm- 
neſs to reject. By this man I was maintained oor 
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months in penurious wickedneſs, and then 4 
doned to my former condition, from which I was 
delivered by another keeper. 
In this ject fate I have now paſſed four years, 
_ the drudge of extortion and the ſport of drunken- 
neſs; ſometimes the property of one man, and 
ſometimes che common prey of accidental lewd- 
neſs; at one time tricked up for ſale by the miſ- 
trefs of a brothel, at another begging in the ſtreets 
to be relieved from hunger by wicke:tacis ; with- 
out any hope in the day but of finding ſome whom 
folly or exceſs — expoſe to my allurements, and 
without any reflections at night, but ſuch as guilt 
and terror impreſs upon me. 
If thoſe who paf their days in plenty and ſecu- 
„ could viſit for an hour the ifimal? receptacles 
to which the proſtitute retires from her nocturnal 
excurſions, — ſee the wretches that lie crowded 
together, mad with intemperance, ghaſtly with 
famine, nauſeous with filth, and ne Ru wich diſ- 


rence to harden them againſt compaſhon, or to re- 
preſs the dcfire which they muſt immediately feel to 
reſcue fuch numbers of human brings from a ſtate 
ſo dreadful. 
It is faid that in France they annually evacuate 
their ſtreets, and ſhip their proftitutes and vagabonds 
to their colonies. If the women that infeſt this city 
had the fame opportunity of eſcaping from their 
miſeries, I believe very little force would be neceſ- 
fary ; for who among them can dread any change? 
Many of us indeed are wholly unqualified for any 
but the moſt ſervile employments, and thoſe perhaps 


would require the care of a magiſtrate to hinder 


them from following the fame practices in another 


country; but others are only precluded by infamy 
ho en, and 3 gladly be delivered on 


any terms from te ner of guilt andthe tyranoy 


eaſe; it would not be eafy for any degree of abhor- 
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of chance. No place but a populous city can af- 
ford opportunities for open proſtitution, and where 
the eye of juſtice can attend to individuals, thoſe 
who cannot be made good may be reſtrained from 
miſchief. For my part, I ſhould exult at the pri- 
vilege of baniſhment, and think myſelf happy in 
any region that ſhould reſtore me once again to ho- 
neſty and peace. 


1 am, SIR, &c. : 
MISELLA. 


ANNINGAIT and AJUT. 
A GREENLAND TALE. 
Nums. 186. SATURDAY, December 28, 1757. 


Arbor æſtivã recreatur Aurã ——— A 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, = 
Dulce loguentem. | Hon. 1 

Place me where never ſummer breeze 

Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 

Where ever lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Jeve deforms th inclement year: 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 
The nymph, who fweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly ſmiles. 
FRANCIS. 


Or the happineſs and miſery of our preſent ſtate, 
part ariſes from our ſenſations, and part from our 
opinions; part is diſtributed by nature, and part 
is in a great meaſure apportioned by ourſelves. 
Poſitive pleaſure we cannot always obtain, and 
politive pain we often cannot remove. No man 
can give to his own plantations the fragrance of 
the Indian groves; nor will any precepts of philo- 
ſophy enable him to withdraw his attention from 
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wounds or diſeaſes. But the negative infelicity 
Snape, ans from r cf ſufferings, 
bience of enjq; ments, will always yield to 
1 rA reaſon. | 
One of the great arts of eſcaping uous 
uneaſineſs, is to free our minds from the habit of 
comparing our condition with that of others on 
whom the bleflings of life are more bountifully 


| beſtowed, or with imagi Jnary fees of delight and 
ſecurity, perhaps unattainaf 4 


le by mortals. Few 
are placed in a ſituation ſo gloomy and diſtreſsful, 
as not to ſee every day beings yet more forlorn and 
c 


quillity ſtirs his 
or throws his cloak about him, reflect how much he 
owes to Providence, that he is not placed in Green- 
land or Siberia. 
The barrennefs of the earth and the ſeverity of 
the ſkies in theſe dreary countries, are ſuch as 
might be expected to confine the mind wholly to 
the contemplation of neceſſity and diſtreſs, fo that 
the care of eſcaping death from cold and hunger, 
ſhould leave no room for thoſe paſſions which, in 
Iands of plenty, influence conduct, or diverſify cha- 
racters; 
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racters; the ſummer ſhould be ſpent only in pro- 
viding for the winter, and the winter in longing for 
the ſummer. | 

Vet learned curioſity is known to have found its 
way into theſe abodes of poverty and gloom. Lap- 
land and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their criticks, 
and their poets; and love, that extends his domi- 
nion wherever humanity can be found, perhaps 
exerts the fame power in the Greenlander's hut as 
in the palaces of eaſtern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families 
of Green/and retire together, to paſs the cold 
months, and which may be termed their villages 
or cities, a youth and maid, who came from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, were fo much diſtin- 
uiſhed for their beauty, that they were called 
y the reſt of the inhabitants Anningait and Ajut, 


from a ſuppoſed reſemblance to their anceſtors of 
the ſame names, who had been transformed of old 


into the ſun and moon. 


Ajut with little emotion, but at laſt, by frequent 


interviews, became ſenfible of her charms, and 


firſt made a diſcovery of his affection, by inviti 
her with her parents to a feaſt, where he plac 
before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut ſeemed not 
much delighted by this gallantry ; yet, however, 
from that time, was obſerved rarely to appear, 
but in a veſt made of the ſkin of a white deer; 
ſhe uſed frequently to renew the black dye upon 
her hands and forehead, to adorn her ſleeves with 
coral and ſhells, and to braid her hair with great 
n 

The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious 
diſpoſition of her ornaments, had ſuch an effect 
upon 4zningait that he could no be re- 
ſtrained from a declaration of his love. He 
thercfore compoſed a poem in her praiſe, in which, 


Anningait for ſome time heard the praiſes of 
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among other heroick and tender ſentiments, be 
proteſted, that She was beautiful as the vernal 
willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the moun- 
«© tains; that her fingers were white as the teeth 
* of the morſe, and her fmile grateful as the dif- 
“ folution of the ice; that he would purſue her, 
„though ſhe ſhould pafs the ſnows of the midland 
* cliffs, or feck ſhelter in the caves of the eaſtern 
« cannibals; that he would tear her from the 
* embraces of the genius of the rocks, ſnatch 
her from the paws of Amarac, and reſcue her 
* from the ravme of Hefgufa.” He concluded 
with a wiſh, that „ whoever ſhall attempt to hin- 
der his union with Aut, might be buried with- 
< out bis bow, and that in the land of fouls 
„ his ſkull might ſerve for no other uſe than to 
© catch the droppings of the ſtarry lamps.” 

This ode being univerfalty applauded, it was 
expected that jut would ſoon yield to ſuch fer- 
vour ws accompliſhments; but Ajut, _ — 
natural haughtineſs of beauty, expected all 
forms of courtfhip; and before ſhe would confeſs 
herſelf conquered, the fun returned, the ice broke, 
and the ſeaſon of labour called all to their employ- 
ments. | 
Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out in 
the fame boat, - divided whatever was caught. 
Anningait, in the tight of his miſtrefs, loſt no op- 
portunity of ſignalizing his courage; he attacked 
the ſea-horſes on the ice; purſued the ſeals into 
the water ; and leaped upon the back of the whale, 
while he was yet ſtruggling with the remains of 
life. Nor was his diligence leſs to accumulate all 
that could be neceſſary to make winter comfortable; 
he dried the roe of , and the fleſh of ſeals ; he 
entrapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to 
adorn his bride ; he feaſted her with eggs from the 
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It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh to a 


diſtant part of the coaſt, before Anningait had 
completed his ftore ; he therefore entreated Ajut, 
that ſhe would at lafſ grant him her hand, and ac- 
company him to that part of the country whither 
he was now ſummoned by neceſſity. Ajut — 
him not yet entitled to ſuch conde ſcenſion, but pro- 
poſed, as a trial of his conſtancy, that he ſhould 
return at the end of ſummer to the cavern where 
their acquaintanc2 commenced, and there expect 
the reward of his aſſiduities. O virgin, beau- 
e tiful as the ſun ſhining on the water, conſider,” 
faid Anningait, * what thou haſt required. How 
s eaſily may my return be precluded by a ſudden 
<< froſt, or unexpected fogs; then muſt the night 
de paſt without my Aut. We live not, my 
fair, in thoſe fabled — which lying 
« ftrangers ſo wantonly deſcribe; where the 
* whole year is divided into ſhort days and 
< nights; where the ſame habitation ferves for 
& ſummer and winter; where they raiſe houſes 
in rows above the ground, dwell together from 
22228 with flocks of tame animals 
% prazing in the fields about them; can travel at 
« any time from one place to another, through 
as = wy incleſed with trees, or over walls raiſed 
& upon the inland waters; and direct their courſe 
6 through wide countries by the fight of 
« hills or ſcattered buildings. Even in ſummer, 
<< we have no means of croſſing the mountains, 
<< whoſe ſnows are never diffolved ; nor can re- 
% move to any diſtant reſidence, but i in our boats 
«* coaſting the bays. Confider, Ajat ; a few ſum- 
% mer-days, and a few winter-nights, and the 
<< life of man is at an end. Night is the * 
« eaſe and feſtivity, of revels and garety; but 
« what will be the flaming lamp, the 208 
6 fea], — without the nil of Hjxt.” 
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The eloquence of Anningait was vain; the 
maid continued inexorable, and they parted with 
ardent promiſes to meet again before the night of 
winter. | 


. ANNINGAIT and AJUT continued. 
Nuns. 187. Tutspar, Dec. 31, 1751. 


Non liam noſlri peſſunt mutare labores, 
Non ji frigoribus medits Hebrumque bibamus, 
Cit har iaſque nives hiemis ſubeamus aquoſa, —— 
a vincit amor. V1RGLL. 


Love alters not for us his hard decrees, | 
Kot tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 
te ſkies forego, 
Sitlauian ſnow ; <m——_ 
Love conquers all. Darn. 


ANNINGAIT, however 
coyneſs of Ajut, was 


yet ved to omit 
and therefore pre- 
ith the ſkins of ſeven 


„chat he might return with plenty of ſkins, 
oil; that neither the mermaids might ſnatch 
im into the deeps, nor the ſpirits of the rocks con- 
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dejected, laid aſide, from that hour, her white 


deer ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread unbraided 
on her ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the 
dances of the maidens. She endeavoured to di- 
vert her thoughts by continual application to femi- 
nine employments, gathered moſs for the winter 
and dried graſs to line the boots of An- 
ningait. Of the ſkins which he had beftowed 
upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing-coat, a ſmall boat, 
and tent, all of exquiſite manufacture; and while 
ſhe was thus buſied folaced her labours with a 
ſong, in which the prayed, ** that her lover might 


„ have hands ſtronger than the paws of the bear, 


&« and feet ſwifter than the feet of the rain-deer ; 
e that his dart might never err, and that his 


* boat might never leak; that he might never 


& ſtumble on the ice, nor faint in the water; 
„that the fea] might ruſh on his harpoon, and 


„ the wounded whale might daſh the waves in 


« vain.“ 


The large boats in which the Greenlanders tranſ- 
port their families are always rowed by women ; 


for a man will not debaſe himſelf by work, which 


requires neither ſkill nor courage. Anningait was 
therefore expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages of 
paſſion. He went thrice to the ſtern of the boat, 
with an intent to leap into the water, and ſwim 


| back to his miſtreſs ; but recollecting the miſery 


which they muſt endure in the winter, without 


oil for the lamp, or ſkins for the bed, he re- 
ſolved to employ the weeks of abſence in provi · 


fion for a night of plenty and felicity. He then 
compoſed his emotions as he could, and expre ſſed 
in wild numbers and uncouth images, his hopes, 
his forrows, and his fears. O life,” ſays he, 
<« frail and uncertain ! where ſhall wretched man 
find thy reſemblance but in ice floating on the 
« ocean? It towers on high, it ſparkles from 


&« afar, 
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was maſter of four men's and two women's boats, 
had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and 
five- and · twenty ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the 


ſeaſon of darkneſs. When he ſaw the beauty of 
Ajut, he immediately threw over her the ſkin of 
a deer that he had taken, and foon after pre- 


ſented her with a branch of coral. Ajut refuſed 


his gifts, and determined to admit no lover in the 
place of Anningait. | 


Vorng ſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem. He knew that 4jut would conſult an 
Angekkek, or diviner, concerning the fate of her 
lover, and the felicity of her future life. He 
therefore applied himſelf to the moſt celebrated 
Angekkak of that part of the country, and by a 
pretent of two ſeals and a marble kettle obtained 
a promiſe, that when Ajut ſhould conſult him, he 
would declare that her lover was in the land of 
ſouls. Ajut, in a ſhort time, brought him a coat 
made by herſelf, and enquired what events were 


to befal her, with aſſurances, of a much larger re- 
ward at the teturn of Anningait, if the prediction 
ſhould flatter her deſires. The Angelo knew 
the way to riches, and foretold that Anningatt, 
having already caught two whales, would ſoon 
return home with a large boat laden with provi- 


. His dignity was equalled by his riches, he 
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INGRATITUDE. 
Nuns. 190. SATURDAY, Tar. 11, 1752. 


| ur, . 
Clos d their glories with „to find 
Th — . Porz. 


Auoxd the emirs and viſiers, the ſons of 
valour and of wiſdom, that ſtand at the corners of 
the Indian throne, to aſſiſt the counſels or conduct 
the wars of the poſterity of Timur, the firſt place 


Hor, 
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415 
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Rig 


Th 


ily approaching. 


ook him were 


his poets; their example 


Ai n 


he had rewarded 


pleaſures, and on! 


all thoſe whom 


1 


Were 


y a few, 


favour 


had entitled them to 
new to be ſeen in his hall or chambers. He felt 


for contributing to his 


whoſe virtue 


„and proftrated himſelf at the foot of 
the throne. His accuſers were confident and loud, 
his friends ſtood contented with frigid neutrality, 


and the voice of truth was overborne b 


his 


clamour. 


ved of his ac- 


He was diveſted of his power, depri 


* 
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lie 
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In this melanchol 
ſengers to recal his eldeſt ſon Abonzaid from the 
army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the of 


| away. | 
+ thine eyes round thee, whatever thou beholdeſt 
will, in a few hours, be thine; 


with private dignity, diffuſe thy riches among 
II — 


extend th ä 
6 cence, and ſuffer no thy e dew cl till 
2 thou 
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<< thou art loved by all to whom thou art known. 
In the height of my power, I faid to defamation, 
« Who will hear thee? and to artifice, What 
canſt thou perform ? But, my fon, deſpiſe not 
« thou the malice of the weakeit; remember that 
e venom. ſupplies the want of firength, and that 
<< the lion may periſh by the punQure of an aſp.” 
Arad expel bn © four haves: Abouzaid, after 
the months of mourning, determined to regulate 
his conduct by his father's and cultivate 
the love of mankind by every art of kindneſs and 
endearment. He wiſely conſidered, that domeſtick 
bind we — 2 et none have 
fo much power of doing good or hurt, as thoſe who 
= A bs. the hee af eo hear the 
burſts of thoughtleſs merriment, and obſerve the 
ſtarts of unguarded paſſion. He therefore 
ed the pay of all his attendants, and requited every 


exertion of uncommon diligence by ſupernumerary 
gratuities. While he congratulated himſelf 


upon 
the fidelity and affection of his family, de was in 
the night alarmed with robbers, who — 
one of bis ſervants; the ſervant i 
feſſed, Kr 
not more ee e e 
the keys. 
Abonzaid was thus convinced that a 
could not eaſily be made a friend; and that while 
many were ſoliciting for the firſt rank of favour, 
all thoſe would be al ienated whom he diſappointed. 
He therefore refolved to affociate with a few equal 
compan ions, ſelected from among the chief men of 
the province. With theſe he lived happily ſor a 
time, till familiarity ſet them free from reſtraint, 
and every man thought himſelf at liberty to indulge 
his own caprice, and advance his own opinions. 


They then diſturbed each other with contrariety of 
2 — 


_ 


Z 


* 


w me Ov ” 


inclinations, and difference of ſentiments, and 4bou- 


no refuſed to accept his acquaintance; and of thoſe 


becauſe he was not diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. 


. which they had been reſcued, and began to con- 


their murmurs and diſmifled them, and from that 
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zaid was neceſſitated to offend one party by con- 
currence, or both by indifference. | 
He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe union 
with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to 
diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. He practiſed the 
ſmile of univerſal courteſy, and invited all to his 
table, but admitted none to his retirements. Many 
who had been rejected in his choice of friendſhip, 


whom plenty and magnificence drew to his table, 
every one preſſed forward toward intimacy, thought 
himſelf overlooked in the crowd, and murmured 


degrees all made adyances, and all reſented repulſe. 
The table was then covered with delicacies in vain; 
the muſick ſounded in empty rooms; and Abouzard 
was left to form in ſolitude ſome new ſcheme of 
pleaſure or fecurity. | 
Reſolving now to try the force of gratitude, he 
enquired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit was ob- 
His houſe was ſoon crowded 
ptors, painters, and deſigners, 
who wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and em- 
their powers in celebration of their patron, 
at in a ſhort time they forgot the diſtreſs from 


ſider their deliverer as a wretch of narrow capacity, 
who was growing great by works which he could 
not perform, and whom they overpaid by conde- 
ſcending to accept his bounties. Abouzard heard 


_ to colours, and deaf to 

As the ſons of art departed, muttering threats 
of perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who ftood at the 
ry called to him Hamet the poet. Hamet, 
aid he, © thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
TE R 3 & hopes 
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« hopes and experiments: I have now learned 
« the vanity of thoſe labours that wiſh to be re- 
„ warded by human benevolence; I ſhall] hence- 
forth do good, and avoid evil, without refpet 
© to the opinion of men; and refolve to folicit 
« only the approbation of that Being whom alone 
” dads by endeavouring to pleaſe 


TT oO Tm 


Nuns. 196. Sa runnar, February 1, 1752. 


Multa recedenies adimumt. 
The bleſſin gs flowing in with life's full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreafing glide. Francis. 


Bixrtss, in the narrative of his own life, has 
enumerated feveral opinions, which, though he 
thought them evident and inconteſtable at his firſt 
entrance into the world, time and experience diſ- 
poſed him to change. 

Whoever reviews the ftate of his own mind from 
the dawn of manhood to its decline, and conſiders 
what he purſued or dreaded, flighted or eſteemed 
at different periods of his age, will have no reaſon 
to imagine ſuch changes ot ſentiment peculiar to 
any ftation er character. Every man, however 
careleſs and inattentive, has conviction forced upon 
him; the lectures of time obtrude themſelves upon 
the moſt unwilling or diſſipated auditor ; and, by 
comparing our paſt with our preſent thoughts, we 
perceive that vc have changed our minds, though 
we cannot diſcover when the alteration 
„or by what cauſes it was produced. 


his 


Hon. 
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This revolution of ſentiments occaſions a per- 
petual conteſt between the old and young. They 
who imagine themſelves entitled to veneration by 
the prerogative of Jonger life, are inclined to treat 
the notions of thoſe whoſe conduct they ſuperintend 
with ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt, for want of con- 
fidering that the future and the paſt have different 
appearances ; that the diſproportion will always be 
great between expectation and enjoyment, between 
new poſſe ſſion and fatiety ; that the truth of many 
maxuns of age, gives too little pleaſure to be allowed 
till it is felt; and that the miſcrics of life would be 
increaſed beyond all human power of eadurance, if 
we were to enter the world with the ſame opinions 
as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. 
Hope will predominate inevery raind, till it has been 
ſuppreſſed by frequent diſappointments. The youth 
has not yet diſcovered how many evils are continu- 
ally hovering about us, and when he is ſet free from 
the ſhackles of diſcipline, looks abroad into the 
world with rapture ; he fees an clyſtan region open 
before him, ſo variegated with beauty, and fo ſtored 
with pleaſure, that his care is rather to accumulate 
good, than to ſhun evil; he ſtands diſtracted by 

ifferent forms of delight, and has no other doubt, 
than which path to follow of thoſe which all lead 

equally to the bowers of happineſs. 
_ He who has ſeen only the ſuperficies of life be- 
heves every thing to be what it appears, and rarely 
ſuſpects that external ſplendor conceals any latent 
ſorrow or vexation. He never imagines that there 
may be greatneſs without ſafety, affluence without 
content, e friendſhip, and ſolitude with- 4 
out peace. He fancies himſelf permitted to cull 9 
the bleſſings of every condition, and to leave its 9 
inconveniencies to the idle and the ignorant. He 
is inclined to believe no man miſerable but by his 
R 4 own 
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own fault, and feldom looks with much pity upon 
failings or miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks them 
willingly admitted, or negligently incurred. 

It is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, to 
hear a youth of generous ſentiments and warm 
imagination, declaring in the moment of openneſs 
and confidence his deſigns and expectations; be- 
cauſe long life is poſſible, he conſiders it as certain, 
and therefore promiſes himſelf all the changes cf 
happineſs, and provides gratifications for every de- 
fire. He is, for a time, to give himſelf w to 
_— and diverſion, to range the world in ſearch 

pleaſure, to delight eve e, to gain ev 
heart, and to be 9 2 for bs a 
levities and ſolid attainments, his deep reflections 
and his ſparkling repartees. He then elevates his 
views to nobler enjoyments, and finds all the ſcat- 
| tered excellencies of the female world united in a 
wom an, who prefers his addreſſes to wealth and 
titles; he is afterwards to engage in buſineſs, 
to difiipate difficulty, and overpower oppolition ; 
to climb by the mere force of merit to fame and 

atnefs; and reward all thoſe who countenanced 
bis riſe, or paid due regard to his early excellence. 
Ar laſt he will retire in peace and honour ; contract 
his views to domeſtick pleaſures ; form the man- 
ners of children like himſelf; obſerve how every 
year expands the beauty of his daughters, and how 
ue ſons catch ardour from their father's hiſtory ; 
he will give laws to the neighbourhood ; dictate 
a4icms to poſterity; and leave the world an exam- 
ple of witwom and of happineſs. 

Wuün hopes like thete, he fallies jocund into 
life; to little purpoſe is he told, that the condition 
of aumanity admits no pure and unmingled happi- 
neis; that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in 
poverty or dife:ſe; that uncommon qualifications 
and contrarieties of excellence, produce envy __ 

WI. 
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all eyes turned upon himſelf, and imagines every one 
that approaches him to be an enemy or a follower, 
an admirer or a fpy. He therefore conſiders his 
fame as involved in the event of every action. Many 
of the virtues and vices of youth proceed from this 
uick ſenſe of reputation. This it is that 
mneſs and conſtancy, fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs, 
and it is this that kindles reſentment for flight in- 


But as time brings him forward into the world, 
he ſoon difcovers that he only thares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners; that he is left 


unmarked in the obſcurity of the crowd ; and that 


what he does, whether good or bad, ſoon gives 
way to new objects of regard. He then eaſily ſets 
himſelf free from the anxieties of reputation, and 
conſiders praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient breath, 


gives 
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which, while he hears it, is paſſing away, without 
* miſchief or advantage. 

by 1 is common to meaſure right and 
wrong opinion of the world, and in to 
at without any meaſure but — 0 
ſhame without ſubſtituting virtue. . NE: 

Such is the condition of life, that ſomething is 

always wanting to happineſs. In youth we have 
warm hopes, which are ſoon b by raſhneſs 
and negligence, and great deſigns which are defeated 
by inexperience. In age, we have knowledge and 
prudence without ſpirit to exert, or motives to 
prompt them; we are able to plan ſchemes, and re- 

meaſures ; but have not time remaining to 
bring them to completion. . 


PUNCTUALITY. 


Nuns. 201. Tuzspay, February 18, 1752. 


Promifſique tenax dictis factiſſue mereris ? 
Convince the world that you're devout and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're fure to be 

A. peer of the firſt magnitude to me. STEPNEY. 


Juv. 


Borz a has obſerved, that the excellency of 
manufactures, and the facility of labour would be 
much promoted, if the various expedients and con- 
trivances which lie concealed in private hands, 
were by reciprocal communications made generally 
known ; for there are few operations that are not 
performed by one or other with fome peculiar ad- 
vantages, which though ſingly of little importance, 
would by conjunction and concurrence open new 


inlets 


knowledge, and give new powers to 
— b 


here are, in like manner, ſeveral moral excel - 
lencies diſtributed the different claſſes of a 
community. It was faid by Cujacius, that he never 
read more than one bock, by which he was not 
inſtructed; and he that ſhall enquire after virtue 
with ardour and attention, will ſeldom find a man 
by whoſe example or ſentiments he may not be 
improved. | | | 
_ priate virtue, without which there can be no hope 

of honour or ſucceſs, and which, as it is more or 

leſs cultivated, confers within its ſphere of activity 
different degrees of merit and reputation. As the 
aftrologers range the ſubdiviſions of mankind under 
the planets which they ſuppoſe to influence their 
lives, the moraliſt may diftribute them according to 
the virtues which they neceſſarily practiſe, and con- 
fider them as diſtinguiſhed by prudence or fortitude, 
_ diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence ſettled by 
time and place, that men may be heard boaſting 
in one ſtreet of that which they would anxiouſly 
conceal in another. The grounds of ſcorn and 
eſteem, the topicks of praiſe and ſatire, are varied 
according to the feveral virtues or vices which the 
courſe of life has diſpoſed men to admire or abhor; 
but he who is folicitous for his own improvement, 
muſt not be limited by local reputation, but ſelect 
from every tribe of mortals their eharacteriſtical 
virtues, and conſtellate in himſelf the ſcattered 
graces which ſhine fingle in other men. | 

The chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is that 
of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance 
of commercial engagements ; nor is there any vice 
of which he ſo much dreads the imputation, as of 
— ER 2 
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*- requiſite among Ir. 4 
1 ire 
frolick or a jeſt. 

Every man has daily occaſion to remark what 
ventions calle fra this gubvidugs of deceiving one 
* active and vivacious have is and 


This laxity — more tolerable, 
if it could be reſtraĩned to the play- houſe, the bal'- 
room, or the card-table; yet even there it is ſuffi- 
ciently troubleſome, and darkens thoſe moments 
with expectation, ſuſpenſe, and reſentment, which 
are ſet aide for p PRI SOR GED wy oe 
rally hope for led enjoyment, t re- 
Jaxation. But he that ſuffers the flighteſt breach in 
his morality, can feldom tell what all enter it, or 
how wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage is open, 
the influx of Nee 


| _ encered the world ed ** 
tion, extenſive views, and untainted kts rms les. His 


„ nn 
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and try all the varieties of converſation; his e 

of addreſs and fertility of ideas, gained him friends 
wherever he a z or at leaſt he found the gene- 
ral kindneſs of reception always ſhown to a young 
man whoſe birth and fortune give him a claim to 
notice, and who has neither by vice or folly de- 
ſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was pleaſed with this 
general ſmile of mankind, and was induſtrious to 

preſerve it by compliance and officiouſneſs, but did 
not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing tovitiate his integrity. 
It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a promiſe is ne- 
ver to be broken; nor was it without long reluc- 
tance that he once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 
away from a feſtal engagement by the importunity 
of another company. 

He ſpent the evening, as is uſual, in the rudi- 
ments of vice, in 9 and imperfect en- 
joyment, and met his diſappointed friends in the 
morning, with confuſion and excuſes. His com- 
anions, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, 
laughed at his uneaſineſs, compounded the offence 
for a bottle, gave him courage to break his word 
again, and again levied the penalty. He ventured 
the ſam̃e experiment upon another ſociety, and 
found them equally ready to conſider it as a venial 
fault, always incident to a man of quickneſs and 
gaiety ; till by degrees, he began to think himſelf 
at liberty to follow the laſt invitation, and was no 
longer ed at the turpitude of falſchood. He 
made no difficulty to promiſe his preſence at diſtant 

aces, and if liſtleſſneſs happened to creep upon 

im, would fit at home with great tranquillity, 
and has often ſunk to ſleep in a chair, while be 
held ten tables in continual expectations of his 

It was fo pleaſant to live in Vacancy, 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs 
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and diffipation, without any regard to the future 
paſt, or any other motive of action than the 
impulſe of a ſudden defire, or the attraction of 
immediate pleaſure. The abſent were immedi 

and the hopes or fears felt by others, 
no influence upon his conduct. He was in 
ſpeculation completely juſt, but never kept his pro- 
miſe to a creditor; he was benevolent, but always 
deceived thoſe friends whom he undertook to pa- 
tronize or affift ; he was prndent, but ſuffered. his 
affairs to be embarraſſed for want of regulating 
his accounts at ſtated times. He courted a young 
lady, and when the ſettlements were drawn, took 
2 ramble into the on the day appointed to 
ſign them. He reſolved to travel, and ſent his 
cheſts on ſhipboard, but delayed to follow them 
till he loſt his paſſage. He was fummoned as an 
evidence in a cauſe of great importance, and loiter- 
ed on the way till the trial was paſt. It is ſaid, 
that when he had, with great expence, formed an 
Intereſt in a borough, his opponent contrived, by 
fome agents, who knew his temper, to lure him 
— the day of election. | 
His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion 
of a thoufand crimes, which others leſs kind or 


civil would efcape. His courteſy invites applica- 
tion ; r produce de pendance; he has his 
filled with petitions, which he intends ſome 


time to deliver and enforce, and his table covered 
with letters of requeſt, with which he purpoſes to 
comply ; but time flips imperceptibly away, while 
he is either idle or buſy; his friends loſe their op- 
portunities, and charge upon him their miſcar- 


PROSPECTS OF FUTURITY. 
Nun. 203. Tuzspar, February 25, 1752. 


Fus habet, r Ovi. 


Come, ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, 3 
This mortal being only can decay. WELSTED. | 


Irene fate of cnn; 56. nb 


co nſolations in futurity. The time preſent is 
ſeldom able to fill defixe or imagination with im- 


mediate enjoyment, and we are forced to ſupply 


its deficiencies by recollection or anticipation. 


Every one has ſo often detected the fallaciouſ- 


neſs of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching 


himſelf to expect what a thouſand accidents may. 


preclude, that, when time has abated the conft- 


dence with which ruſhes out to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the world, we endeavour, or wiſh, to 
find entertainment in the review of life, and to 
repoſe upon real facts, and certain experience. 
This is perhaps one reaſon, among many, why age 
R „ that „ 
But ſo full is c ity, very 
4 ty, that every 
of tranquillity 


employ our thoughts, 


re is polluted, and e retirement. 
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our minds, and fly from them as from 
ue us with torture. 
point of life can fit 
banquet jnfdidiecd dy be cup of fie 
the uet im cup of for- 
row ; he may revive lucky accidents, and pleafing 
extravagancies ; many days of harmleſs frolick, or 
nights ts of honeſt feſtivity, will perhaps recur; or, 
if he has been ; in ſcenes of action, and 


the hope that their miſeries will be at ſome Liſtant 
. There are few higher 


wes — wg ns fy re tdieg 
participation of pleaſures 3 
to our remembrance. The man of en | 
counts his adventures and expedients, but is hs, 
at the cloſe of the relation, to pay a figh to the 
| names of thoſe that contributed to his ſucceſs ; he 
that paiſes his life among the gayer t of man- 
kind, P 


and repartees of wits, whole ſprightlineſs and mer- 


3 200 20W9 Iat:0 Sarpennes ance the trader, 
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whoſe induſtry has ſupplied the want 
ance, repines in ſolitary plenty at 
companions, with whom he had 
is latter years; 


will come too late to give much delight; 
human happineſs has its defects. Of what 
not gain for ourſelves we have only a faint and 


acquire by 
ral dili 


we derive little fr pect, but hopeleſs ſor- 
row. Yet the future likewiſe has its limits, 
which the imagination dreads to approach, but 
which we ſee to be not far diſtant. The loſs of our 
friends and companions impreſſes hourly upon us 
the neceſſity of our on departure: we know that 
the ſchemes of man are quickly at an end, that 
we muſt ſoon lie down in the grave with the for- 
gotten multitudes of former ages, and yield our 
place to others, who, like us, ſhall be driven 
awhile, by hope or fear, about the ſurface of the 
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2 and then like us be loſt in the ſhades of 


this termination of our material exiſt - 
ence, we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes ; 
and almoſt every man indulges his imagination 
with ſomething, which is not to happen till he has 
his manner of being : ſome amuſe them- 
felves with entails and ſettlements, provide for the 
perpetuation of families and honours, or contrive 
to obviate the diſſipation of the fortunes, which it 
has been their buſineſs to accumulate; others, 
more refined or exalted, congratulate their own 
hearts upon the future extent of their reputation, 
the reverence of diftant nations, and the gratitude 
of unprejudiced poſterity. 
They whoſe fouls are ſo chained down to coffers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive 2 ſtate 
in which they ſhall look upon them with leſs ſoli- 
citude, are ſeldom atttentive or flexible to argu- 
ments; but the votaries of fame are capable of 
reflection, and, therefore, may be called to re- 
conſider the probability of their expectations. 
Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has not yet been 
ſatisfactorily decided ; and, indeed, to be long re- 
membered, can happen to ſo ſmall a number, that 
the bulk of mankind has very little intereſt in the 
_ queſtion. There is never room in the world for 
more than a certain quantity or meaſure of renown. 
The neceſſary buſineſs of life, the immediate plea- 
ſures or pains of every condition, leave us not lei- 
ſure beyond a fixed proportion for contemplations 
which do not forcibly influence our preſent wel- 
fare. When this vacuity is filled, no characters 
- be admitted into the circulation 2 1 
occupying the place of ſome that 
into — — The eye of the mind, like that of 
the body, can only extend its view to new ob- 
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jects, by loſing fight of thoſe which are now be- 
tore ĩt. 
Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes 
a while, and diſappears for ever; and if we except 
2 few tranſcendent and invincible names, which no 
—_—_— of time is able to 
ſuppreſs ; all thoſe that engage our thoughts, or 
civerfify our converſation, are every moment haſt- 
> obſcurity, as new favourites are adopted by 


PLEASURE wort To x COMPELLED. 


Nenn. 204. SATURDay, February 29, 1752. 


Nemo tam di ues habuit faventes, 

Craſtinum ut poffit ſibi palliceri. SENECA. 
Of heav'n's protection who can be | 
So confident to utter this— ? | 
To- morrow I will ſpend in bliſs. F. LEWIS. 


SEGED, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of | 
the world : To the fons of preſumption, 2 
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and fear; and to the daughters of ſorrow, content 


ſpok focty nations, the 
diſtributor of the waters of the Nile: At 
« length, Sezged, thy toils are at an end; thou haſt 
c reconciled difafteftion, thou haſt ſuppreſſed re- 
„ bellion, thou haft pacified the jealouſies of thy 
% courtiers, thou haſt chaſed war from thy con- 
„ fines, and erected fortreſſes in the lands of thy 
« enemies. All who have offended thee, tremble 
«© in thy preſence, and wherever thy voice is 
heard, it is obeyed. Thy throne is ſurrounded 
« by armies, numerous as the locuſts of the ſum- 
© mer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of peſtilence. 
& Thy magazines are ſtored with ammunition, 
« thy treaſuries overflow with the tribute of con- 
4 quered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 
« ſields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 
© nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the moun- 
& tains, and thy ſmile as the dawn of the vernal 


4 Seged, wilt not thou partake the bleſſings thou 


« .beftoweſt ? Why ſhouldft thou only forbear to 
« rejoice in this general felicity? Why ſhould 
« thy face be clouded with anxiety, when the 
& meaneſt of thoſe who call thee fovereign, 


« gives the day to feſtivity, and the night to 
ce peace? 32 Seged, reflect and be 
« wiſe. What is the gift of conqueſt but ſafe- 
22 why are riches collected but to purchaſe 


Seged 


happineſs pu 
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or flatter the fancy, all that in- 
extort from nature, or wealth furniſh 
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together; and ev 


excited and 
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| a "my 
gion Seged fummoned 


the perſons of his court, who ſeemed 


qualified 


ception of delight was 
- Into this delicious re 


to receive or communicate 


all 


pleaſl 


| fated with felicity. 


hey ſailed 
tes finooth 3. 


lake, which f 
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Nothing 

n, —4 with ſo — an endeavour at 
as al failed to delight, though it 
— forced admication : And Seg ed coul i not 
but obſerve with ſorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himſelf. As the evening 


the conteſt grew earneſt, and thoſe who were 


rags Ao bad been fo — | he 
durſt . but 
upon the rack of doubt in 


itors. 
At laſt, k that no exactneſs could 
ARE Ie nn in 
ing that on a day ſet apart for happinefs, it would be 
cruel to oppreſs any heart with ſorrow, he declared 
that all bad plcaſed bim alike, and diſmiſſed all with 
of equal value. 
Ae foon faw that bis caution had not been able 
to avoid offence. They who had believed them- 
ſelves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not pleaſed 
to be levelled with the crowd ; and though, by the 
liberality of the king, they received more than his 
_ unſatisfied, — —— —YT 
: — es inity to triumph 
| — 


of merit, ä all the com- 
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ters were repining at his diſtributions, ſaw the fifth 
ſun 2 14 * 1 


happy. 

effect by preparatory 
edought it be®to give up one da nti 
and left every one to pleaſe 

way. | 
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revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, paſſed the eveni 
only with tranquillity, but triumph, though 
but himſelf was conſcious of the victory. 
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on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiapia had 
- appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues 
of war and the cares of government. is narra- 
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papers, no man could look for cenſures of his ene» 
mies, or praiſes of himſelf; and they only were 


appearing, are the four billets in the tenth 


the ſecond letter in 


the ninety-ſeventh, and the 


hundredth 


fifteenth, the thirtieth, the 
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writers; for I believe that whoever knows the Exg- 
Ai tongue in its preſent extent, will be able to 
expreſs his thoughts without further help from other 


7 


idle fports of imaginati 
be found, of which 


leſs. merriment ; 


Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſqui- 
ſitions of criticiſm, which, in my opinion, is 
only to be ranked among the ſubordinate and in- | 
exclamation I have carefully avoided, by atſerting |! 
nothing without a reaſon, and eftabliſhing all m 

principles 
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principles of judgment on unalterable and crideat 
Din the pictures of life 1 have never been ſo 


ſtudious of novelty or as to depart wholly 
from all reſemblance; à fault which writers de- 


fail of application. The mind of the reader is car- 
ried away from the con of his own man- 
ners; he finds in himſelf no likeneſs to the phantom 
before him; and though he laughs or rages, is not 


gs pe Ro, if I have been 
ö execute m intentions, will be found 
1 of Chriſtianĩty, 
without any — 2 — 
e I therefore look 
back on this part of my vt wid — witted 
11 ſhall diminiſh or aug- 
= But rho fogh po dey 7 dong 
obtain in any other cauſe, if I can 
Aer 
— and conlence to teth 


Celeſtial pow rs! that regard, 
From you my +4, - /- - - WR 
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Now Printing, in One Large Volume, Odavo, 
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A COMPENDIOUS DIGEST 
oF 

- The Statufe Law, 
COMPRISING 


The SussTancs and Eryzct of ALL the Bow 
Lic Acrs of PatLianznt m FORCE, from 
Macna Caarta in the Ninth Year of 
| Kine Hzunv HI. to the Twenty-ſeventh, 


Year of His preſent Majeſty Kine j 
_ GEORGE III. inclufive; 


INCLUDING 


Among > Variety of important and uſeful $ ts, 
| 'The Laws of Maſters, nt and uſeful Subjects, 
tices—of Landlords and Tenants—of Debtors 
and Creditors — of Bankrupts and like Infol- 
vents —of Executors and Adminiſtrators — of 
Bills of Exchange and Promiffory Notes of 

the Cuſtoms and Exciſe—of Exportation and 
I Ke hens eng for the 
thereof —of Ships, Seamen, and 
3 2 
liament—of the Militia—of Cattle of the High- 
ways and Turnpikes—of the Poor —and for the 
Preſervation of the Game. = 
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